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NATIONAL LITERATURE, AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COPY-RIGHT TREATY. 


“ The British Press is now the only refuge of American honor and honesty.’’"— 
London News. 


WE believe it is that great philosophical statesman, Thomas 
Jefferson, who has somewhere said that ‘opinion governs the 

world.” and the axiom, in its practical appli ‘ation to hu- 
man conduct, is undoubtedly true, though many very dis- 
tinguished politicians have founded thei * policy on the as- 
sumption that mankind are exclusively aed ted by their own 
individual interests or passions. It may be, and certainly is 
so to acertain extent, and that, too often, the ruling principle 
of human action is selfishness in some disguise or other; 
but we think it is equi ally true, that, in almost all cases of this 
kind, men feel conscious that they are not acting in conform- 
ity with the dictates of reason, and consequently are not 
governed by opinion. We should be very sorry to believe, 
that man, being emphatically a rational being, is not, as a 
general rule, directed by reason—in other words, by opinions 
deduced from some process of reasoning; that, though he 
may often act from what is called impulse, he is {till though 
unconsciously, lighted by a spontaneous flash of ena lead- 
ing to an instantaneous conclusion ; and that, in the absence of 
all other restraints, his best and only gue in the practical 
ap plication of his rights and duties, when brought into social 
intercourse with his fellow. creatures, is that great faculty 
which distinguishes him from all other created beings. With- 
out reason, he could never have been subjected to human laws ; 
without reason, he could have had no conscience; and with- 
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out reason, he would have no religion, since to rational beings 
alone has that divine dispensation been vouchsafed. 

So far, then, reason, or opinion, if it does not absolutely 
govern the world, is one of the great ** motive powers” directing 
and c: mtrolling its action. This is most emphatically true, in 
a political point of view, when applied to a democracy like 
that of the United States, whose government, laws, and 
institutions are, in a great measure, dependent on the opinions 
of the people. These, though unquestionably greatly in- 
fluenced by early tuition and example, are either fostered, 
strengthened, or overthrown by subs sequent lessons of expe- 
rience, or precepts derived from books or other sources, most 
especially the public journals, which have a most powerful 
influence on that opinion, which may at least be said, politically, 
to govern the United States. 

It i is, therefore, of the utmost consequence that these moni- 
tors and instructors should inculcate opinions in harmony with 
our social and political institutions, and the principles of our 
government. In all these, the United States radically differ 
from the rest of the world; and if the young Telemachus 
requires a Mentor, it should be a Minerva, not a Circe. It is of 
the last importance that the people of the United States, be- 
ing the depositories of the sovereign power, within the limits 
of the constitution, should have their own tee achers, and that 
neither they nor their rulers should be influenced either by 
the precepts or example of nations whose fundamental max- 
ims, form of government, polite val interests, and social organ- 
ization are all so wate nt, not to say in such perfect contrast, 
that what may be app licable to them is totally inapplicable 
to the United States. The ideas of the limits of authority and 
obedience; the relative position of the different classes of 
men; the source from whence power is derived, and the con- 
ditions on which it is exercised, are so totally at variance, 
that no political oa edent, drawn from the example of these, 
can be applicable to our condition. In all the really useful 
arts and sciences, we are independent of Europe, and can 
now learn nothing from her that in any way contributes to 
our permanent hap piness and prosperity. Of what best 
administers to these, she can learn much more from us than 
we can learn from her ; and it becomes us to set an example 
rather than follow in the track of her effeminacy, corruption, 
and decay. To no other country, therefore, is a national 
literature, as one of the most powerful agents in the direction 
of public opinion, so vitally important, since that of E urope is 
in a great measure hostile to a sy stem of government, a state 
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of society, and a position in the great family of nations, which 
has no parallel in the history of the world, and least of all in 
the present age. 

If, as all past experience teaches, every republic, and most 
especially every confederation of republics, in ancient and 
modern times, with the exception of the Swiss Cantons, fell 
victims to foreign interposition and foreign influence, it is 
well to bear in mind that this influence, most emphatically, 
in this reading country, does not altowether consist in diplo- 
matic intrigue, bribery, and corruption, or direct intimida- 
tion. There is another influence, far more insidious, exten- 
sive, and powerful, which has long been, and we fear will 
long continue to be, brought to bear on the United States. 
We mean that of foreign, “and most es pecially British, litera- 
ture, which, by operating on public opinion, through “ gentle 
and insens site process, changes the views of those who give a 
direction to that opinion, who thus become willing instru- 
ments, passive tools, or active agents, in undermining and 
eventu uly overthrowing, their own government and institu- 
tions. No republic, or ‘confederation of republics, was ever 
so open to that influence as the United States, whose citizens 
almost universally speak and read the language of the parent 
state, whose literature pervades the civilized world, and to 
whose opinions and example they have, by long habit, derived 
from former colonial dependence, been accus stomed to bow 
with great deference, if not blind subserviency. 

It was against this species of foreign influence, that the 
wise and cood Washington warned as well his cotem- 
poraries as all posterity, in that last great legacy which 
crowned his benefactions. Let him speak for himself. So 
likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation to another 
produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest, in 

cases where no real common interest exists, and infusing into 
one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a *parti- 
cipation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without ade- 
quate inducement or justification. It leads also to concessions 
to the favorite nation of privileges denied to others, which are 
apt doubly to injure the nation making the concessions, by 
unnecessarily parting with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting je alousy, ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate, 
in the parties from whom e jual privileges are withheld ; and 
it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens (who 
devote themselves to the favorite nation) facility to betra 
or sacrifice the interests of their own country without odium, 
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sometimes even with popularity; gilding with a virtuous 
sense of obligation, a commend: ible deference for public 
| opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the base ¢ or foolish 
t | compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation.’ 





Y “ As avenues to foreign influence, in innumerable ways, such attachments 
. are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened and independent patriot. 
| How many opportunities ;do they afford to tamper with domestic factions, to 
practice the arts of seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe 
| public councils !” 


After re commending “harmony and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations,’ > the war ning voice proceeds to enjoin on 
all succeeding generations, “constantly keeping in view that 
f || it is folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors from 
i another , that it must pay with a portion of its independence 
i for whatever it may accept in that character ; that by such 
acceptance it may place itself in the condition of havi ing given 
equivalents for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached 
i with ingratitude for not giving more. There can be no 
: greater error than to expect or calculate on real favors from 
| nation to nation. It is an illusion which experience must 
| cure, which a just pride ought to discard.” 

These lessons of wisdom were unquestioné ably intended at 
j the time to restrain and counteract that intense ‘popul: ir feel- 
} ing in behalf of the French Revolution, which, but for the 
: firmness of W ashington, would have plunged ‘the United 
' States into the whirling vortex of European politics, and 
made them parties in an age of bloody wars, in which they 
had no direct interest. But, however intended, they are 
| alike applicable to all times and all nations. They stand 
7 recorded equally as a warning against French and British 
! influence ; against that subserviency to the opinions, interests, 
/ and policy of England, which, from the administration of the 
elder Adams down to the present time, has been the leading 
characteristic of a party which was at length ob liges d to change 
| its name in order to escape the public odium it had jus stly 
incurred by its course during the late war with England. 
That party, while affecting to look up to its author as its 
venerated head, has furgotten or dis regarded this warning, 
and on all occasions displayed a weak, obstinate, and invet- 

erate “ partiality for one nation in prefe rence to another.” 
We have now little to fear from French influence or ex- 
ample, at least in a political point of view, whatever may be 
said of manners and morals. There is no danger that the 
sympathies of the people of the United States will ever again 
be so powerfully awakened in behalf of a nation which has 
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thus often proved itself incapacitated for the enjoyment of 

‘ational liberty. The recollection of former benefits derived 
from an association in the cause of freedom is fast fading 
away, and while we feel grateful to their forefathers who 
aided us in the struggle for our rights, we recognize in their 
posterity only a degenerate race who have twice made a volun- 
tary sacrifice of their own. 

It is not with French, but British influence, in its most 
dangerous form, we are destined to struggle, in the future as 
in the past. That influence, owing to the community of 
purpose established between the abolitionists of the United 
States and England,* and the constant any munication as 
well as pe fect underst: anding between them for the purpose 
of attaining a common object, is every day becoming still 
more skeen because it aims at the peace and union of 
this confederation. The statesmen and writers of that country 
are bringing the whole force of the British press to bear 
against an institution so closely intertwined with our social 
and political system, that it cannot be abolished without un- 
dermining its very foundations. Yet, in this conspiracy of 
fanaticism and hypocrisy, the abolitionists of the United 
States are parties with those of England; auxiliaries in their 
plot, and agents in its execution. There is a perfect under- 
standing between them; they are in constant communication 
by agents and correspondenc e; they mutually assist in blow- 
ing the great bellows of sedition, anarchy, and disunion in 
the United States; and if the great English Jurist, Lord 
Campbell, was right in questioning the legality of a deputa- 
tion of unauthorized individuals, representing a corporation or 
society of Englishmen, to a foreign gove rnment for a peace- 
ful, perhaps salutary purpose, how much more justly may 
we ask ourselves if this abolition conspiracy, now carrying on 
by deputations and embassies, is not only unlawful but treas- 
onable on the part of the citizens of the United States, who 
thus become active agents in propagating discord, disunion, 
and dissolution, in conjunction with a rival, if not an enemy. 

Well might Sir Henry Bulwer write to Lord Palmerston, 
“T think I can assure Her Majesty’s government, that the 
interests of England were at no time, before or since the revo- 
lution, in a more satisfactory condition on this continent, than 


* The following is the caption of a notice of the proceedings of the aboli- 
tionists, evidently derived from an official source, published in the New York 
Herald. ‘* The American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society held their anni- 
versary meeting on Wednesday, at the Tabernacle.’ It thus appears they are 
one and the same. 
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they are at this moment.” * * * “The only national 
question now is slavery. By a little judicious m: anagement 
on the part of the British Abolition Society, and in other 
quarters, this may be kept up, to our advant: Ze, till the end 
of the century. While our press and Parlis iment should do 
nothing to offend the Southern States, individuals might be 
usefully employed in agitating the subject in the Northern 
States. In this respect, Mr. George Thompson has been of 
considerable service, having not only stirred up opposition 
to the late ‘ compromise laws’ at Boston, but also in ( Yanada, 
as I am informed, having done much to mitigate the annex- 
ation sentiment there. I take the more pleasure in bearing 
this testimony to his services, that Iam prevented by pruden- 
tial reasons from taking notice of his presence here. Indeed, 
I have had to disclaim officially all knowledge of his designs, 
which, I need not say, I very unwillingly did.” After touching 
on the intrigues of Consul Matthews at the South, the letter 
yroceeds to state: “It is a situation full of res ponsibility in 
which I find myself, with a British party at each end of the 
country, and at each extreme of politics. Fortunately, the 
journals and public men are too intent on their President- 
making to watch us very narrowly.’ 

The ‘preceding extracts are from what was stated by the 
editors of the journal in which it first appeared to be an in- 
tercepted letter from Sir Henry Bulwer. It was copied in 
many of the American newspapers, and finally, after very 
considerable delay, disavowed by him, or some friend in his 
behalf. The origin: al, it is believed, was never produce d, nor, 
so far as we know, did the editors by whom it was first pub- 
lished ever retract their assertion of its authenticity. But, as 
the Italian proverb says, “if not true, it is very like the 
truth,” and whether written by Sir Henry or not, we verily 
believe it to be a true exponent of British policy in relation 
to the internal affairs of the United States, and the objects it 
is aiming to accomplish through its intimate commercial con- 
nections, its press, and the c ombined efforts of the abolitionists 
of the two countries. 

Let us not, however, be understood as vouching for the 
authenticity of this letter. That remains, and will probably 
ever remain, doubtful, and we can only form a judgment from 
collateral circumstances, intrinsic evidence, and the known 
conduct and character of the supposed writer. It is obvious 
that many strong reasons may have operated on the publishers 
of this letter, for not producing it, and others equally strong 
for its suppression. Had they produced it, they might have 
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been subjected to a criminal prosecution, for having possessed 
themselves of it in an illegal manner; and ca they persisted 
in asserting its authenticity, they might have been prosecuted 
for libeling a foreign minister—a very formidable person to 
cope with. In sucha position, it may easily be surmised that 
both parties would be disposed to compromise, by mutually 
agreeing to say nothing more on the subject. 

With respect to Sir Henry’s disclaimer, we have not a very 
implicit reliance on that. The necessity of a disavowal was 
imperative, and a refusal would have compelled even the 
passive Whig administration to discontinue all diplomatic 
relations with him and demand his recall. He would have 
been placed in a similar predicament with that he occupied 
in Spain, where his busy interference and unsolicited advice 
became so obnoxious to that court, that it refused any longer 
to recognize him as the alanine a of England. The dis- 
avowal was therefore indispensab le for “reasons of state,” 
which are a sort of “higher law,” justifying political fibs, 
and was probs! ly a mere diploms atic ‘expedie nt, or a sacrifice 
to necessity, which has proverbially no law. With regard to 
internal evidence, it not only, as before stated, singularly 
accords with the course pursued by Sir Henry in his manage- 
ment of a late American Secretary, but is precisely such a 
letter as a busy-body diplomatist might be supposed to write 
to a busy- -body British Secretary, whose policy came very 
near embroiling England, not only with the Unifed States, 
but also with every great power in E urope. 

But whether genuine or not, it embodies more than one 
home truth, specially deserving the éerious attention of the 
people of the United States at all times, and especially at the 
present moment. It is unquestionably true, ‘ that the interests 
of England were at no time, since or before the revolution, in a 
& more satisfactory condition” in the United States than at 
the period this letter purports to have been written. An art- 
ful, intriguing diplomatist was successfully playing his game 
with a timid or hoodwinked Secretary of State, alws ‘ays shrink- 
ing from a manly assertion of the rights and honor of his 
country, because it might possibly be “ dangerous,” and who, 
in his sickly anxiety to maintain a good understanding with 
England, became little better than a pliant instrum ent in en 
tangling the United States in the cobweb of British American 
polic y, Which had for its objects the dismemberment of the 
Union, by fomenting sectional dissensions at home, and 
separating, as far as possible, their possessions on the shores 
of the two great oceans, by placing England in a position to 
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arrest at pleasure all direct intercourse between them, except by 
land across the entire continent. If, in conjunction with this, 
we revert to the vast additional influence exercised by Engl ind 
over the northern sections of the United States, by that inti- 
mate union and co-operation between the abolitionists of both 
countries, to which we have previously referred; and when 
we call to mind, that those of our own have repeatedly de- 
clared to the world that they “will give the Union for the 
abolition of slavery ;’—when all this is remembered, no one 
can question the assurance of the writer of this letter, who- 
ever he may be, “that the interests of England were, at no 
time since or before the revolution, in a more satisfactory 
condition” here, than at the time it was written. 

Nor ean it be denied, we think, that not only then, but 
now,—though the present delusive calm may be taken as in- 
dicative of permanent repose,—“ the only national question” 
was and is that of slavery. All must see, and all who value 
the peaceful union of their country must regret to see, that it 
was at that time, and still continues to be, an element of tre- 
_mendous power in the United States, influencing alike our 

foreign and domestic policy, the State and federal elections, 
and in many of the States holding the balance between the 
two contending parties; a position which makes it in effect 
the arbiter of both. What but this question of slavery could 
have made New York an instrument in the creation of a 
State like that of California, comprising the entire coast and 
all the harbors on the Pacific, from the mouth of Columbia 
River tothe confines of Lower California ; a State which, when 
we consider its vast natural resources, independently of its 
hoards of gold, and its geographical position, must in process 
of time rob the E mpire State of its diadem, and peradventure 
become the centre of a commerce greater than that of the 
Great Emporium? And what but this same question of sla- 
very could have wrought on Rhode Island, Delaware, and all 
the pigmy States of the North, to become so anxious to intro- 
duce among them a gigantic stripling, who, when he arrives 
at maturity, may bestride this confederation, or at least wield 
an influence which will add to their insignificance! This 
jealousy of the larger States was one of the great obstacles in 
the Convention which framed the Constitution ; it had become 
a part of the inheritance of the smaller States, an integral 
element of their policy; and yet we have lately seen them 
offer up all these ap yprehensi ions at the shrine of anti-slavery. 
Can any one doubt after this that “ the only national question 
in this country is slavery”? or that, “ by a little judicious 
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management on the part of the British Abolition Society, and 
in other quarters, this may be kept up to the end of the cen- 
tury, greatly to our (England’s) advantage” / 

There is one other passage in this very remarkable letter, 
equally conveying a moral, we of the United States will do 
well to bear in mind. After referring to the intrigues of the 
British consul in South Carolina,—who, like all the other con- 
suls of that nation in the United States, is a political as well 
as commercial agent,—the writer goes on tosay, “ fortunately 
the journals and public men are too intent on their President- 
making to watch us very narrowly.” True, too true by half. 
This business of President making at all times so exclusively 
occupies the leading politicians, their toad-eaters and their 
organs, that little attention is paid to anything else, except 

vast speculating schemes for dissipating the public money and 
public lands, either for the benefit of private cupidity, or the 
purchase of political influence. To make “ political capital” 
is now the highest feat of policy and statesmanship; and 
whether this is achieved by the assertion or the surrender of 
the national honor and interests abroad, or by stimulating 
sectional divisions and dissensions at home, through ap peals 
to private interests or to fanatical excitements, is a matter of 
little consequence, provided it aids either party in hoarding 
up political capital for the great “ business of President- 
making.” We say it with equal grief and mortification, yet 
we do not hesitate to say it, that for four years past the foreign 
policy of the United States has been either entirely neglected, 
or conducted without the least regard to the honor and inte- 
rests of the country. Had not the Senate of the United 
States—which exercises a supervision of the acts of the Exe 
ecutive in relation to all treaties—been so exclusively occupied 
in tinkering the old compromise kettle, fraught with the pre- 
cious ingredients of political capital and President-making, it 
is impossible to conceive that more than two-thirds of that able 
and respectable body could have been brought to sanction 
that stupendous achievement of political science, commonly 
called the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty. We cannot be brought 
to believe, that but for this they could have so promptly rati- 
fied an instrument which is only explicit in its concessions 
to England, and worse than doubtful in everything that re- 
gards the interests of the United States. Most assuredly they 
must have been entirely absorbed by the great question of 
slavery, and the great business of President-making. 

We cannot take leave of this letter without expressing both 
our regrets and our fears at seeing this business of Pre sident- 
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making rapidly superseding all other considerations, in the 
minds not only of the leaders of the people, but ot the people 
themselves. It augurs illy for the purity and permanency of 
our political institutions that they are presumed to depe ndona 
single man, who has few other means of influence than his per- 
sonal merits, and his fund of patronage. If the latter is so 
extensive and irresistible as to enable the Executive by that 
alone to give a direction to the measures of government, and 
purchase the support of those who sway the minds of the peo- 
ple, then indeed are the liberties of the country on the eve of 
departing to that “ bourne from whence no traveller returns.’ 
It is on this rock that all elective governments have finally 
split, and it is here that we greatly fear ours will at last be 
wrecked. But our head is growing gray, — timidity is the 
characteristic of old age. We shall only , that it matters 
little who governs a country, or rn Ss ‘the people or a 
king is the sovereign, if they are both equally Sepriediciel 
and corrupt. When Liberty has virtue for her handmaid, she 
is indeed a divinity ; but when corruption is her prime min- 
ister, she is only a ‘demon in disguise. But why trouble the 
public with such old-fashioned, worn-out trumpery, instead of 
declaiming eloquently about railroads and public improve- 
ments? There is no money to be made of such second-hand 
trash. Even the dealers in old clothes won’t buy it. 
Although the preceding remarks on a letter of doubtful 
authority may appear to be somewhat of a digression, yet we 
trust the reflecting reader will perceive their connection with 
the main subject of this article. The agitation of this “ only 
national question of slavery” has been again commenced, 
with new vigor and new asperity, under the flag of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, the noble ladies of Stafford House, and what 
seems a general combination of various influences in all parts 
of England. It is quite clear that the next presidential elec- 
tion will be greatly affected, if not absolutely controlled, by 
this “only national question,” and it is equally certain that 
the British press will be brought to bear upon it with all its 
force and influence. In short, to quote the words of the 
letter, there is no doubt that “by a little judicious manage- 
ment on the part of the British Abolition Society, and in 
other quarters, this ” (the slavery excitement) “may be kept 
up to the end of the century.” We have, therefore, con- 
ceived it to be our duty to warn our fellow-citizens against 
the influence of a vast power, which is one of the great levers 
for overturning this mighty confederation. The question of 
slavery is inseparably connected with the business of “ Pre- 
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sident-making,” and the two combined absorb in a great mea- 
sure the attention of tr: iding politicians. We confidently pre- 
dict, for we see it coming, that, as the next presidential elec- 
tion approaches, this great national question of slavery will 
again become the stalking- horse of the Whig party, and the 
universal theme of the British press; that the ‘Abolitionists and 
Free Soilers will again be counted by both parties; and wo 
to the country if it should be found that the ‘vy hold “2 balance 
between them! The abolition of slaver yw ‘ill be the abolition 
of the Union, since it is impossible to bring it en without 
are svolution. 

There is another important consideration connected with 
the influence of British literature of the present abolition 
school, which renders it at all times very mischievous in this 
country. Though the Eng at least their loyal and or- 
thodox writers—persist in raittag England a free country, 
yet nothing is more certain than that its freedom is as dif. 
ferent in degree from the United States, as is the condition 
of a British subject from that of a Russian serf. The two 
systems, though in some outward forms bearing a resem- 
blance to each other r, are radically different in their great fun- 
damental principles. One is bas sed on the hereditar y, the other 
on the elective principle; one is governed by the accident 
of birth, the other by the free choice of the people. In one, 
the right of primogeniture, and the statute of entails apply 
to almost all landed property ; in the other, they h: we both 
been abolished. The her editary principle prevails in Eng- 
land both as to property and honors; and though the ‘re are 
occasional exceptions, it leavens the whole batch, and gives 
a decided character to the government. The English have 
no constitution but what may be at any time modified or xbet: 
ished by a simple act of Parliament, which Parliament, in 
its only popular branch, represents about one in twenty of 
these free-born E nglishmen. 

English political principles, and English precedents, do not 
the ‘efore apply to the United States. The government is en- 
tirely different in its great fundamental principles , and still 
more so, if possible, in their practical operation. Its griev- 
ances require a regimen totally different from that of the 
United States; and the social as well as political condition of 
the two countries is so completely at variance, that what 
might be a partial remedy to the grievances of one, would 
be a deleterious poison to the other. Besides this, the 
United States and the United Kingdom are, to a certain ex- 
tent, ants uwonistic: alin various points of policy y and interest, and 
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the former should be careful how they give way to the mis- 
chievous, preposterous delusion of a common politics al organ- 
ization, and a common interest in the two countries. At this 
moment, England is the most malignant and dangerous enemy 
we have in the world, for she is aiming a de: adly blow at 
the preperty and safety of one-half the States of this Union, 
and attempting to stimulate the other half to join in the con- 
spiracy. 

If we are right in these premises, neither English example 
nor English precept are safe political guides to the people of 
the United States. Yet, with these examples, and most espe- 
cially with these precepts, coming to us through the medium 
of cheap republications ot Englis h books, our country is 
overwhelmed. The first lessons of childhood, and the last 
precepts of old age, are derived from this source, and are, for 
the most part, imbued with principles or sentiments e ither di- 
rectly or insidiously hostile to those, without a sincere devo- 
tion to which our freedom cannot be preserved. The children 
of the United States are rocked in the cradle of aristocracy, and 
hence there is always a new brood hatching to take the place 
of those who have gone down to the grave. One great cause of 
the democracy of ‘that portion of the people of the United States 
which is stigmatized as ignorant and vulgar in nearly all the 
books we read, i is, that they know less of this fore ‘ign litera- 
ture, and confine ‘theme elves to their own domestic organs, 
the newspapers, none of which, of either party, venture 
openly to sneer at the majesty of the people. The great ma- 
jority study less, and, in fact, think more for themselves than 
our disciples 3 of the E dinburgh and Quarterly, or Blackwood’s 
Magazine, who, for the most part, consult these oracles in 
order to be able to make up their opinions without the trou- 
ble of thinking. These honest, homespun people, who never 
read foreign reviews, may be called ignorant, if you please ; 
but, for our part, we prefer ignorance to error, as we do the 
innocence of our first parents to the cunning of the serpent 
that tempted them. All knowledge and wisdom is not con- 
tained in books, nor is all they say true; though we must 
confess that a lie derives great additional force and dignity 
from appearing in print. There are many of our most in- 
telligent readers who believe everything they see in books, 
especially British reviews. 

At this moment despotism is riding rough-shod over Enu- 
rope, and, as respects political discussion, the press is as com- 
pletely enchained as the people. In England, it may be 
apparently more free ; but those who have wate hed the course 
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of that government, since the first French revolution, must 
have seen that its press is only free when not considered dan- 
gerous. To that extent it may go, but no farther; and if it 
franseresses this line, the cases of Horne Tooke, Sir I’rancis 
Burdett, Cobbe stt, Mitchell, Meagher, and fifty othe rs, pretty 
clearly show that the liberty of the press in England, as in 
all parts of Europe, only extends just as far as the govern- 
ment chooses. There is, in fact, no more substantial liberty 
of the press in the United Kingdom than in France, Germany, 
or Russia. Under the “ Crown and Government Security 
Bills,” the habeas corpus being indefinitely suspended, any 
man who publishes what may be deemed a seditious article, 
in the opinion of the home or foreign secretary, may be 
taken up under his w arrant, and put in jail, without he wing 
an opportunity of proving his innocence, there to remain so 
long as the government pleases. Any British writer who 
should openly advocate the downfall of monarchy, and the 
substitution of a republic, with a degre e of ability that might 
influence any considerable portion of his fe sllow- subjects, 

would soon find himself in the condition of those Irish exiles 
whe have received such convincing proofs of the freedom of 
the British press. Like every other species of British free- 
dom, it is a mere shadow without substance; a cheat and 
hypocrite, whenever it comes to practical application to the 
great mass of the people. 

But however this may be, a decisive combat is now going 
on in Europe between kings and their people, and the bayo- 
net is not alone the arbiter between them. The press has be- 
come a powerful agent in the decision of this great question. 
The pen, like the sling and the stone of the shepherd David, 
is destined, we believe, or rather hope, to become fatal to the 
great Goliah of despotism. Such conflicts, though they may 
be ultimately decided by the sword, are, in this latter age, 
and in their preliminary stages, managed by the pen, which 
is now the pioneer in all politic ‘al revolutions. To change 
governments, you must change the opinions of the people, 
which is not the work of a day, a year, or even an age. 
What are called revolutions are not now, as in former times, 
the mere struggles of court factions, intriguing for the choice 
of a new puppet to play with, and which were begun and 
ended within the recesses of the palace. They are now the 
rollings of the stormy wave of excited millions, not striving 
for the choice of a master, but to become their own — 
and govern themselves. The *y agitate the cottage as well « 
the palace ; the domestic fireside as well as the throne. They 
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are not mere puddles ina storm. They throw nations into 
convulsions, and shake the world. 

Opinion is the basis of these great conflicts. Men oa 
and feel, and reason; and though the press may not be the 
original source of the opinions of the people, it is one of the 
most powerful as well as rapid mediums for disseminating 
them, and producing, not only combined thought, but com- 
bined action. It is a magnetic telegraph for the mind, a 
flash of lightning that outstrips the wind. Hence the contest 
now going on in Europe may be emphatically called a war of 
the pen and the sword; and the instinet of despotic power 
has taught the lesson, that in order to enslave mankind, not 
only their actions but opinions must be subjugated. 

Should the conspiracy of kings against the people be finally 
successful, as there seems too much reason to apprehend, the 
European press will in future be the exclusive organ of des- 
potic principles. In fact, it has become so already ; for even 
the free press of England, with all its boasting, is at all 
times, and most especially since the passage of the “ Crown 
and Government Security Bills,” completely at the mercy of a 
secretary of state and a loyal judiciary. We have seen this 
exemplified in the history of Ireland during the last half 
century, which exhibits scarcely a single instance of an attack 
on the freedom of the press, that did not result in the sacri- 
fice of the man who had the hardihood to call on his coun- 
trymen to adopt the only effectual mode of redressing their 
grievances. The few instances to the contrary are only ex- 
ceptions to a general rule, and prove nothing. 

It must be obvious, that so long as this state of things en- 
dures, and confiscation, fine, imprisonment, or exile contin- 
ues to be the penalty of a free expression of opinion, ‘ we, 
the people of the United States,” who derive a great portion 
of our mental aliment from its productions, must necessarily 
be greatly influenced by these opinions. They will be swayed 
by “those of the purchased or voluntary tools of despotic 
power, whose efforts will be directed age 1inst the great prin- 
ciples on which our government is based. That love of lib- 
erty, that attachment to their political institutions and social 
organization, which so well becomes a great and prosperous 
people, will be in imminent danger of ‘being weakened, un- 
dermined, and overthrown, by the constant perusal of books 
exhibiting only false or exaggerated pictures of the excesses 
of liberty, contrasted with the dead, delusive calm of des- 


potism. 
“The press of Great Britain,” says one of our Mentors, “ is 
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now the refuge of American honor and honesty.” We have, 
it seems, no other monitor, no other teacher in morals, reli- 
gion, or politics; and so far as respects the influence of that 
press over the minds of a great portion of our most intelli- 
gent reading public, it cannot be denied that this claim to 
absolute dominion is no empty boast. That press has taught 
them that “ the condition of slavery absolves us from all the 
obligations of mankind”; that it is their bounden duty “ to 
give the Union for the abolition of slavery, if nothing else 
will gain it”; that the obligations of patriotis sm are nothing 
compared to those of universal philanthropy ; that the law 
of God and the rights of nature impose on them the duty 
of sacrificing the property, the peace, the very existence of 
their white fellow-citizens to the imaginary benefit of a race 
of hereditary bondmen, who are now and have been abject 
slaves and pagan barbarians in their native land, beyond all 
history and tradition. Finally, it has attempted but too suc- 
cesstully to undermine * American honor and honesty,” by 
propagating principles which, if they ever attain the ascen- 
dency in the United States, will inevitably lead to a disrup- 


tion of all social relations between the different sections of 
the confederation ; a total disregard of all the obligations of 


patriotism, of the laws of the jand, the constitution of the 
government, the recognized rights of property, and, to cap 
the climax, array two races of men against each other in a 
servile war, a war of extermination. In this way has this 
burly, arrogant boaster, the British press, become the “ ref- 
uge of American honor and honesty.” Truly, when we con- 
sider the inevitable consequences of the practical application 
of these principles in the United States, we had much better 
take the history of Jonathan Wild or the Newgate Calendar 
for our guides. 


There is, however, too much truth in this assumption of 


the influence of the British press over the opinions of a large 
portion of what is called the most intelligent people of the 
United States; not, however, in teaching ‘them “ honor and 
honesty,” but in drawing them into a servile imitation of a 
government and people whose example can teach them neither 
one nor the other. In general, they neither think for them- 
selves, nor act for themselves, most especially when the rights, 
interests, or honor of the United States come in contliet with 

sritish policy. They get their code of universal philan- 
thropy, which England is aiming to substitute for the old 
international law, in other words, their ideas of their rights and 
duties as citizens of the United States, from British. scribes, 
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and seem to have no other criterion of right or wrong, than 
what they derive from these most disinterested teachers of 
the new school of moral and political ethics. And here it 
seems proper, once for all, to premise, that, in deprecating the 
influence of British literature in the United States, we have 
no reference to those noble productions of poetry, science, and 
philosophy, which may be said to belong alike to all nations 
and ages, embodying and trans smitting to posterity those great 
mniver real truths having no reference to time or place, and no 
direct bearing on the great political questions now agitating 
both hemispheres. To these we owe incalculable obligations, 
which can only be cancelled by a far different species of 
literature, the degenerate offspring of slavish principles, cor- 
rupt morals, and a vitiated, effeminate taste. 

With books of this latter description, the United States are 

deluged, overwhelmed. A great portion of the current 
literature of Europe is now arrayed against the people. They 
everywhere appear at a disadvantage, and are either ridicule d 
for their awkwardness, despised for their ignorance, or con- 
temned fr their efforts to free themselves from the galling 
chains of despotism. The loyal and orthodox writers of 
England, it is true, talk eloquently in praise of English 
liberty in general; but when they come to particulars, we find 
that this libe rty consists in a hereditary monarch, a he redits ary 
nobility, enjoying hereditary rank, heredit: ary wealth, and 
heredita: y power ; an este ablished church, dove-tailed into the 
state; an exclusion of nineteen-twentieths of the people from 
the right of suffrage, even in the choice of the most popular 
branch of the government; and a vast, complicated, inexpli- 
cable system of monopoly of wealth, rank, privilege, and 
power, which renders it morally impossible for the great 
masses to participate in the national prosperity, as it is cz alled. 
This is what they mean by that British freedom whose exam- 
ple they are holding up to our imitation, and which, owing in 
a great measure to their influence, is gradually undermining 
that attachment to our own government and _ institutions 
which is the only sure basis for their security and permanence. 
If we expect to maintain our republican institutions in their 
purity, we must have a republican school of literature; and it 
seems to us, that, in no country that exists, or that ever did 
exist, is such a school so indispensable to independence in 
thought and action. 

The literary war against the institutions of the United 
States, and the character of the people, has become a general 
war, in which the common interest of kings has combined 
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them together for common safety, as they united against 
Napoleon. The press in that quarter, as previously observed, 
has become exclusively devoted to arresting the progress of 
free principles and free discussion, which are now called 
sedition and treason. So far is this cowardly jealousy carried, 
that we have lately seen, in France and Germany, imperial 
edicts, prohibiting philosophic: al studies in colleges and 
schools. Not only this, but the publication of new editions 
of the ancient classics hs as been directed under the censorship 
of the government, of course expunging all sentiments in favor 
of libe arty —all records of su cessful appre to tyranny and 
oppression. The noble struggles of Athens and Rome in 
behalf of the rights of the citizens, w vill be placed before suc- 
ceeding generations as examples of turbulent sedition, the 
offspring of popular ignorance or depravity ; and the usurpa- 
tions of ambitious ty rants represented as legitimate exercises 
of authority. Hence we may expect to see Tacitus proscribed 
as a libeller of kings, and Demosthenes and Cicero denounced 
as teachers of sedition and anarchy. Nothing will be toler- 
ated but libels on freedom and homilies of despotism ; and 
thus the gol den age of peace and happiness will be realized 
by re pressing all freedom of thought, all the generous ardor 
of genius, and crushing the people to the earth, under pretence 
of maintaining internal tr: inquillity and order. Chains will 
be called wholesome restraints, and all mankind be placed 
in strait waistcoats in the apprehension they are going to run 
mad. There is, we think, great reason to apprehend, that 
under these instructors we shall be taught to fear rather than 
love liberty, and brought to a conclusion that it is better for 
mankind to submit to perpetual slavery, than to encounter 
the temporary evils, or risk the occasional excesses some- 
times committed in the attainment of freedom. When men 
begin to be afraid of liberty, they are prepared to hug their 
chains. 

But, it will be asked, how is all this to be remedied ? 
Quien sabe? as the Mexicans say. To this we reply; first, 
by a school of writers who will address themselves directly 
to the feelings of their own countrymen, and s.condly, by a 
nation of scholars who will look up to them as their monitors. 
While a great portion of American writers look to foreign 
critics for their reputation, and a great portion of American 

‘readers have no other standard by which to estimate them, 
it must be obvious that our literature will be in a great me: 1s- 
ure under a foreign jurisdiction. From its decision there is 
no appeal; for it is believed there is not an American writer, 
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reader, or critic, in this independent republic, who would 
venture on so rash an experiment. Thus, while every other 
class of citizens is subje cted to the laws of the country, our 
writers, like criminals in the days of colonial serv itude , are 
sent abroad to be tried by a foreign tribunal, consisting of 
anonymous irresponsible judges. With a certificate from one 
of these modern areopagites, who are, almost without excep- 
tion, the notorious organs of a political or religious faction, or 
a creat publishing books¢ ller, the American publisher fear- 
lessly intrudes the most worthless trash on the American pub- 
lic, after the manner of our venders of quack medicines, who 
resort to similar expedients to impose on the credulity of their 
customers. The endorsement of one of these infallible judges 
is quite equal to the certificate of an old woman who has 
been cured of a lumbago by some patent nostrum ; and the 
gentle reader, should he chance to fall aslee ‘p under the oper- 
ation of the composing draught, modestly ascribes it to his 
own want of taste, rather than to the effects of the creat 
medicine.” While this state of things continues, we shall 
have little if any of what is properly called national litera- 
ture. We may have native writers, but not native thoughts, 
native feelings, and native opinions. We shall be always 
thinking of what my masters the Br ‘itish critics will say, and 
si; ching for “a E uropean reputi ition. 

The almost unanimous voice of the writers of the United 
States has indicated an antidote to this all-pervading influ- 
ence in the international copyright treaty lately rejected by 
the Senate of the United States. That such an arrangement 
might be greatly advantageous to the pecuniary interests « . 
Americe an writers is extremely probab le - and that they have 
just claim to be placed on a footing of fair competition with ose 
of England, at least in their home-market, is, we think, still 
more certain. That such an arrangement would go a great way 
in ridding us of the daily doses of forei ign tras h poured down 
our throats by American publishers, cannot be doubted, 
since few of these munificent patrons of literature would run 
the risk of paying a copyright for such worthless exotics. 
For this reason, and because we think an international copy- 
right treaty might be advantageous both to American authors 
and American readers, and not from any sy mpathy with the 
sordid clamors of the British press, and the imputations on the 
national character originating in this source, we are in favor 
of that measure. From the earliest ages of literature nations 
have borrowed from each other; and it was by this com- 
merce of mind, in a great measure, that arts, science, aud 
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literature were disseminated throughout the civilized world. 
Nations thus became the heirs of each other. The Greeks 
borrowed from the Egyptians, the Romans from the Greeks, 
the Italians from both, the French and English from the 
Italians: and thus was constituted the creat republic of let- 
ters, in which all nations freely shared. To call this univer- 
sal system of borrowing, “ thieving and piracy,” is in perfect 
consonance with the licentious ribaldry which England in- 
dulges in towards foreign nations on all occasions where her 
interests are concerned. She supplies us with a great portion 
of our clothing, and is ambitious of feeding our minds for the 
double purpose of picking our pockets and governing our 
opinions. 

We ourselves have no sympathy with these sordid disciples 
of Messrs. Dicke ns, id e st genus omne. Were the y actus ited 
by a generous and noble incitement, the natural, we might 
say the invariable, concomitant of true genius, they would be 
proud, as they ought to be, in seeing their works becoming 
familiar to millions of people in a new world, and having an 
additional sphere of circulation as well as influence, as wide 
as that among their own countrymen. Their hearts would 
riot in the contempl: ition of their thoughts being one day 
read and admired by countless millions of free, intelligent 
people, yet unborn, by whom they will peradventure be 
quoted as their illus trious predecessors now are. We have 
given them a new world for their fame, and they should be 
ashamed to be whining about their copy-rights. We can tell 
these gentlemen that an international copy: ‘right law or 
treaty would be an act of oblivion to most of the m, at least 
in the United States. 

But however essential may be an international copy-right 
treaty to the establishment of a national literature in the 
United States, that alone will not be sufficient. While 
American writers depend in a great measure for their repu- 
tation at home on the verdict of foreign criticism, they will 
naturally write to please their judges, instead of "appealing 
to their countrymen; and that they will do this is morally 
certain, so long as their countrymen continue to be governed 
by the decisions of these tr ibunals. The most patriotic soldier 

cannot always fight without pay, and those who devote them- 
selves to the pen must, with few exceptions, live by their pro- 
fession. They will not work and starve, like the English 
operatives 5 and still less can it be demanded of them that 
they shall be condemned to depend for the still higher re- 
wards of fame on a people who have neither tastes nor opinions 
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of their own. They will appeal to the fountain-head; t 
those from whom these tastes and opinions are originally de 
rived, and write for England, not for America. This is the 
true key to that want of originality—that absence of all na- 
tionality—with which American literature is too justly re- 

roached. It is not so much a want of talent in our writers 
as of an independent national jury, to which they can appeal 
with a perfect confidence that they will be judged by their 
peers, and not by a foreign tribunal. 

There is a fund of unexhausted genius in the United States, 
and a vast field for its exercise, while the old world has 
become little better than a worn-out, fallow field, reduced 
to barrenness by over-cultivation, and every succeeding crop 
only exhibits a more stunted vegetation. Its superiority over 
the new is in the past alone, and its greatest exploits are those 
of the dead. The glory of Europe is in its graves, its ruins, 
and its monuments. In literature as well as empire, there is a 
world before us in which the mind, unfettered by the shackles 
of grasping despotism, may expatiate at will; and there is 
no region of thought where it cannot roam without limit or 
restraint. We ourselves have therefore not the slightest 
doubt that the native writers of the United States are at this 
moment fully capable of entering the lists on terms of pe fect 
equality with their agro tapas of Europe, not only in sci- 
ence and philosophy, but in poetry and every other species 
-of polite literature. 

They want nothing but that manly self-reliance every- 
where displayed by their countrymen, except in this one 
single instance, and without which genius, instead of taking the 
le: ad i in the march of mind, becomes only a humble follower in 
the great caravan of life, picking up the crumbs, and aspiring 
-only_ to successful imitation. A great portion of the litera- 
gure of the United States is emascul: ited by this inveterate 
propensity for copying the faults of fashionable foreign wri- 
ters, aided by the e ually inveterate habit of deferring on all 
occasions to the decision of foreign critical tribunals, which 
are among the most successful experiments on human credu- 
lity in the present age. American writers must think less of a 
= Europe an reputation,” and aspire to the far higher honor of 
being “ prophets in their own country ”; while American 
readers must become equally independent i in their feelings, 
tastes, and opinions. Since ‘the invention of letters, every 
great nation has had its own national literature, and without 
it no nation ever became really independent. At this mo- 
ment the press of England is one of the great elements of her 
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power. Let it be our highest ambition to furnish a coun- 
terpoise to that power, for thus alone can we become the 
foremost nation of the world. While the British press con- 
tinues to be “the only refuge of American honor and honesty,” 
our only guide in morals, manners, and politics, there is too 
much reason to fear we shall become prematurely old in 
iniquity, and rotten before we are ripe. 


THE BRITISH SPY; 
OR, 
THE THREE GOOD MEN AND TRUE 
A Ballad. 


Written on occasion of laying the corner-stone of the Monument now being erected_on 
the spot where André was captured, near Tarrytown. 


’T was in the Autumn of that year 
Remembered well this day, 

When Freedom, on her bloody bier, 
All pale and gasping lay. 


Dismay, disaster, and defeat, 
Around like bloodhounds drew, 
With cunning seent, and footsteps fleet, 
And instinct staunch and true. 


The enemy, with ruthless ire, 
Strode o’er the prostrate land, 
Marking his steps with blood and fire, 
With sword and burning brand. 


The women trembled in their beds 
Whene’er a leaf was stirred; 
The frightened children hid their heads 
At every sound they heard. 


The Tree of Liberty no more 
Bloomed in the pride of Spring ; 
Nor leaf nor blossom now it bore: 


In frost ’t was withering. 
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The strong arm of our Washington 
Our guardian sword did wield: 
The stronghold of West Point alone 

Was left our cause to shield. 


But there there lurked a traitor knave 
Who plotted, with the foe, 

A scheme our country to enslave, 
And work its overthrow. 


The plot was ripe, the train was laid 
I ’ 
The mine was all prepared; 
A few hours more had all betrayed, 


And ill the land had fared. 


But there was One enthroned above, 
Who watched o’er Freedom’s child, 
And, with a kind, parental love, 
On its rude cradle smiled. 


To save her in his merey, He 
Three humbie peasants chose, 
And sent them forth unwittingly, 

To bafile her proud foes. 


As David laid Goliah low, 
Armed with a sling and stone, 
So did they baffle that proud foe, 

By honest hearts alone. 


For well and truly is it said, 
Wherever man has trod, 

An honest man, however bred, 
Is the noblest work of God. 


Three young Westchester lads were out, 
To catch cow-boys and skinners, 

Who scoured the country round about— 
A band of desp’rate sinners, 


They scourged the land, above, below, ' 
In darkness and in day; 

Robbing alike both friend and foe, 
When they came in their way. 


At Kingsbridge lay the British ranks, 
In many a bristling band: 

On Croton river's woody banks 
The patriot soldiers stand 
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And ‘twixt the lines no safety was, 
No violence restrained 
There was no gospel, and no laws, 


For boundless license reigned, 


The churches Jay in ruins round, 
The windows broken all; 
And ne’er was heard the anthem’s sound, 


Or pious pastor’s eall. 


His flock was scattered far and near; 
Some battling with the foe, 

And some dispersed in exile drear, 
Whither no one might know. 


Where erst was heard the noisy crew, 
Babbling their lessons o’er, 

Old cobwebs o’er the threshold grew, 
And voice was heard no more. 


And in the darkness of the night, 
When Daylight shut her eye, 

Oft might be seen a lurid light 
Shooting athwart the aky. 


From some poor farmer’s roof it came, 
Or barn that held his store: 

His all had perished in the flame- 
He had a home no more. 


The skinners and the cow-boys reigned 
Lords of each man’s abode; 
And ruthless Yagers, unrestrainesl, 
Like blighting tempests rode. 


To catch some of this lawless band, 
Three lads were out one day; 
With steady step, and steady hand, 
They kept their cautious way. 


John Paulding was the leader’s name, 
Van Wart and Williams too ; 
Striplings, they were unknown to fame, 


But their hearts were stout and true. 


Their bosoms throbbed in Freedom’s cause, 


Their arms were at her will; 


And whether up or down she was, 
They were her yot’ries still. 
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It chanced, or else 't was Heaven’s high will, 
As thus along they strode, 
They came to where a purling rill 


Glided across the road, 


Spanned by a rustic bridge of rails, 
Without a nail or pin, 
In crossing which the teamster quails, 


Lest horse and man fall in. 


Here, peering forth towards the north, 
O’er a long level space, 

They saw a horseman pricking forth, 
With brisk and hurried pace. 


And, swift as thought, the striplings three 
Hied to the wood hard by, 
Where each, behind a friendly tree, 


Kept watch with eager eye. 


For seldom in that border land 
Was such a figure seen; 
Gaunt Poverty there took his stand, 


And Hunger, pale and lean. 


Rags were the livery they wore, 
Such as we scarecrows ¢éall ; 
And never horse a rider bore— 
The cow-boys stole them all. 


As to the bridge the horseman drew, / 
His horse came to a stand; 

The fider hotly urged him through, 
With spur and whip in hand. 


Aut still he would not budge an inch 
Across the bridge so frail; 

No wonder that a horse should flinch 
From riding on a rail. 


'T was then that John, from out the wood, 
Dashed forth with might and main; 
Before the startled rider stood, 
And seized his bridle-rein. 


“Stand, and dismount!” the stripling cried, 


“ And tell me quick your name; 
“And why in such hot haste you ride, 


‘‘Where go, and whence you came?” 
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The horseman from his pocket drew 
A folded paper scroll, 

And holding it full in his view, 
Cried, ‘“‘ This will tell you all.” 


It proved a pass from that foul knave, 
Abhorred by every one, 

Which full permission freely gave, 
To one John Anderson, 


To come and go, ’twixt friend and foe, 
From let or hindrance free, 

And ride above, or ride below, 
Just as the case might be. 

““My business, friend, requires despatch, 
‘Beware of what you do; 

‘« Lest you, belike, a Tartar catch, 


“ And burn your fingers too.” 


John stood a little stump’d a while, 
Then let the bridle go; 

When the horseman asked him, with a smile, 
“What news from friends below ?”* 


Now, friends below meant enemies 
To friends of libs rty ; 

So John again the reins did seize, 
And hold right lustily. 


“Excuse me, Sir,” the stripling said, 
‘‘Your friends are none of mine; 

“And you a secret have betrayed, 
“That marks some deep design. 


“ Dismount! be quick! dismount, I say, 
“Or you and I'll be two; 

“And if we come to cudgel-play, 
“That play maybap you'll rue. 


‘Your horse and you are too well fed 
‘To come from above, I trow; 

“And you, with cheeks so plump and red, 
“Are a spy, for aught I know.” 


* This strange question, for which André has been charged with the most extraordinary 
Paulding had only a few days before es- 


folly or indiscretion, is accounted for very naturally. 
and on his way home 


caped from the old Sugar House in New York, where he was a prisoner, 
encountered a party of cow-boys and skinners, who stripped him of his clothes, and gave him 
in exchange an old uniform coat of a British soldier, which, having no other, he wore on this 
oceasion. This led to the question which proved so fatal to André, and so fortunate for our 
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“Spy?? quoth the horseman, in low tone, 
And pale his cheek became. 


“Dismount!” cries John, impatient grown, 


His bosom in a flame. 


Unwillingly he touched the grornd, 
And did as he was bid: 

They sought the wood that spread around 
Where John’s co-mates were hid 


And then their pluck he sorely tried, 
And like a trooper swore, 
That speedy vengeance would beti le 


For Arnold’s pass he bore. 


** Pass or no pass,” quoth John, “I swear 
“You stir not from this spot, 

“Till we have closely searched your gear— 
“For Arnold I care not.” 

They searched within, th y searched without, 
And sought with much ado; 

They turned his pockets inside out, 


But nothing came to view. 


Quoth David Williams, ‘Let him go,” 
And so said Yan Wart too; 

But John as stoutly cried, ‘‘ No, no, 
“ There’s something yet to do. 


“We have not yet pulled off his boots, 
‘And boots sometimes tell tales; 
“So, if John Anderson it suits, 


‘We'll cut his ten toe-nails.” 


But Anderson hung back outright, 
When it came to the pinch; 

“Without a boot-jack, they’re so tight, 
“They will not budge an inch.” 


Quoth John, ” lll be your boot-jack, then : 
“Sit down, sit down, I Say ; 
“You have not had such serving-men, 


” 


“T guess, this many a day. 
And first the left boot off he drew, 
Only his foot was there; 


But when the right foot came to view, 


The man was in despair. 
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Inside the stocking, next his skin, 
A packet there was found, 

That told a tale of horrid sin, 
And mischief most profound. 


How Arnold, bought by British gold, 
Unmindful of his fame, 

His country and its cause had sold, 
And damned a glorious name. 

West Point and its defenders bold, 
Its cannon and its ball, 

Its strongholds and its strong hearts sold, 
Redoubts, and forts, and all. 


’T was but to come, and freely take 
What freely would be given; 

And freedom then might quail and quake— 
No hope left but in Heaven. 


John Anderson, when thus he found 
His plot was brought to light, 

Up started quickly from the ground, 
All pale with sore affright. 


And from his pouch his watch he drew, 
Ilis watch of glittering gold, 
And to the stripling’s wondering view, 


The tempting prize did hold. 


“This, and a thousand guineas more, 
“Tf you will let me go.” 

But John and his bold comrades swore 
By Heaven, ’t should not be so. 


‘A thousand guineas ten times told 
“Your freedom will not buy: 
“Tf Arnold has his country sold, 


“By Heaven, so will not I.” 


To the nearest post off did they skim, 
Where Jameson held rule, 

And there they straight delivered him 
To that old doting fool. 


He let him write to Arnold straight, 
Who swift away did fly, 

And thus eseaped a traitor’s fate, 
All on the gallows high. 
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Second to none but that high name 
That dims all names beside ; 

Second to none in guilt and shame, 
The traitor lived and died. 


And though he ’seaped a traitor’s doom, 
The death of infamy, 

His memory, in all time to come, 
A byword aye shall be ; 


As one, and one alone, who stands 
Amid a host of honored names; 
A blot on freedom’s patriot bands, 


The glorious list that shames. 


But André—for that was his name— 
The famous British Spy, 
Soon died a death—the soldier’s shame— 


Upon the gallows high. 


Ilis last words at the fatal tree, 
Just as the knot was tied, 
“ Bear witness all that hear for me, 


“T like a soldier died.” 


And so he did—and well he might ‘ 
Die like bold Briton’s son; 
For when his spirit took its flight, 


Two worlds were looking on. 


Now Freedom, from her bloody bier, 
Upraised her drooping head, 

And straight began a new career, 
To victory that led. 


The land was saved, the cause was won, 
A prostrate world arose ; 

A race of glory was begun; 
Pray Heaven it never close! 


An infant had this day its birth, 
A star of Bethlehem shone, 

To light the wandering sons of earth 
To Freedom's hallowed throne. 


Ilonor to those who fought and bled! 
Honor to those who bribes withstood ! 
Whether in court or cottage bred, 
1 hey smack of noble blood. 
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May future times new honors bring, 
Long years their fame renew; 
And some more lofty minstrel sing 
Tuk THREE GOOD MEN AND TRUE. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VISIT TO THE MOON. 


BY PILGRIM PROGRESS, JUN. 


or rather genteel reader, for I covet no others, congratulate me! 
"not only without being a lame duck, but with 
I have feathered my nest pretty hand- 


GENTLE, 
I have got out of my “ corner, 
a beautiful addition to my plumage 
somely, and fairly cornered my adversaries, two of whom have gone limping 
and a fourth to Washington to see if he 


off to California, a third to Australia, 
‘given the 


can pick up a crumb or a crust among the loaves and fishes. I hay 
latter a strong letter of recommendation, as he owes me a few thousands, 
which I have no expectation he will ever be able to pay except through Exee- 
utive bounty. 

If I could spare time, and calculate on the patience of my readers, I 
would initiate them into the mysteries of this fashionable game of “ corner- 
ing,” which is very different from puss in the corner ; but, on second thought, 
that is quite unnecessary, as, thanks to the electric telegraph, the Collins 
line, and the locomotives, the most ignorant persons may be said not only 
to know everything that has happened, but everything that will happen 
to come, at least in this mundane sphere. Having 
so completely succeeded in “annihilating space and time,” those two great 
enemies of progress, all we have now to do is to make the most of the 
fact, and pass our newly acquired eternity in travelling from Dan to Beershe- 
ba, and back again, picking up news, wisdom, and money by the way. I shall 


therefore proceed with my journal without further preface. 


in a reasonable time 


Having pretty well exhausted one horn of the moon in my 
late excursion, I determined, by way of variety, to proceed 
to a different quarter, and accordingly landed on that horn 
which was exactly opposite to the one I had previously vis- 
ited. And here I must digress for a moment to expose the 
ignorance of the astronomers who have decked this respect- 
able planet with a pair of horns, as if it werea Durham bull, a 
mountain goat, or a Parisian husband - whereas, I assure my 
readers, on the veracity of a traveller, that the moon is as des- 


eee 
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titute of horns as any single gentleman of my acquaintance. 
This is one of the many calumnies invented by the telescope- 
ape hers to impose on the credulity of their learned read- 

, who believe everything they see in print, or that takes 
safe under the respectable mantle of science and_philo- 
sophy. 

My first obstacle on landing was my utter ignorance of the 
lan iwuage of the } people of this part of the moon, or rather, their 
utter ignorance of mine, which, though not generally deemed 
of much consequence by travellers, is, I assure my readers, 
avery considerable impediment in the way of obtaining ac- 
curate information. I soon, however, discovered that, like 
the Indians of the prairies, among whom I once spent a hunt- 
ing season, they were very expert at signs, and had, in fact, 
arrived at that great desideratum, a universal language, by 
which they communicated through this medium. We ac- 
cordingly soon came to understand each other, so far as that 
they comprehended me when I requested to be provided with 
a teacher to aid me in acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the universal language. 

I should not omit to state, that, on first landing, I was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of the most polite 1 vagabonds I ever saw, 
each one recommending his carriage as the best possible ve- 
hicle for speed, safety, cheapness, and convenience. A decent- 
looking bystander, however, cautioned me by signs against 
these fellows, who, though prohibited by law, were accus- 
tomed to welcome strangers, as mosquitoes do, by bleeding 
them pretty freely. | thanked him for his kindness, but in- 
formed him, through my dragoman, that I came to see thie 
country, and make acqui aintance with the people, and that, as 
fast travelling was, in my opinion, incompatible with the at- 
tainment of these objects, I had determined to prosecute my 
journey on foot. On hearing this, the crowd began to ex- 
‘hibit decided symptoms of hostility, and I verily believe 
would have mobbed me, had not my friendly adviser, who, I 
found, was a police officer, succeeded in dispersing them by 
breaking some half dozen of their heads with his shillelah. 
He, however, earnestly advised me to give up my pedestrian 
plan, it being the universal opinion among the better sort of 
people i in this part of the moon, that a man who made use of 
his legs in walking was little better than a four-footed beast. 

As. expense was no object to me since my triump! lant es- 
cape from “the corner,” an d as I was willing to pass for a 
traveller of some distinction, 1 requested my drs agoinan to en- 
gage a vehicle, premising that I did not care much about the 


= 
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carriage and horses, but was very particular about having an 
intelligent driver, ftom whom I might gather an accurate 
knowledge of the people and the country, after the manner of 
our most intelligent travellers. My dragoms an complied to 
the very letter by engaging a confounded rickety concern, 
drawn by a pair of horses that, after m: aking several despe- 
rate atte mpts at a trot, soon tapered off into a snail’s gallop. 
But the driver turned out a gem, as [ soon discovered, for he 
not only knew the name of the owner of every house in sight, 
but amused me with all the scandalous stories connected 
with them, and their ancestors, as far back as the fourth gen- 
eration. Ifound this mode of acquiring a knowledge of the 
country from stage-drivers and tavern-keepers, whom I never 
failed to ques stion, saved me a vast deal of trouble, and con- 
tidently recommend it to all a ure travellers. 

[ soon found [ had madea judicious selection of carriage 
and horses, for we travelle ae so slowly that [bad ample op por- 
tunities for seeing the country ; and, as if to afford still 
greater, my vehicle broke down, or required repairing at 
least once a day on an average. The country in which I 
commenced my travels was called the empire of Progress, 
where, as [ soon discovered, nothing was station: wy, for even 
the houses ran on wheels, the milestones were stri ving to get 
before each other, and it was against the law for any man to 
stand still a moment. As it was a received maxim that every- 
thing in the country was more or less wrong, and therefore re- 
quire :d to be corrected, the whole body politic was in a state 
of confusion, and my driver informed me that there was neither 

religion nor government, law nor gospel, as all were undergo- 
ing ‘such rapid changes, that no man could possibly keep pace 
with them. ‘The whole country, he said, was directed by the 
philosophers, who, however, differed so much in their theories, 
that there was no general rule of conduct, and every man did 
pretty much as he pleased, provided he did not violate “the 
higher law,” and acted according to his conscience. I, how- 
ever, afterw ards discovered that the ‘y Were not tote a destitute 
of religion, as they had a tutelary saint called St. Rumbold, 
who died two days after he was born, and was, conning 
tree from all taint but that of original sin. It was considered 
the highest proof of being behind the spirit of improvement 
for a man to resort to expe ‘rience in the direction of his eon- 
duet, as that was only going back to the dark ages; and con- 
seqently I found th: at the great object of these people was not 
so much the acquisition of knowledge as to unlearn all they 
had learned betore. Though their chronology ‘ consisted of so 
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many figures as to be in their own peculiar idiom “ unspeak- 
ably inexpressible, ” they maintained that the inhabitants of 
the moon had made little or no progress during all that time, 
and that it was reserved to the people of the Empire of Pro- 
gress to bring everything to perfection. 

Having so much business on hand, it may well be sup- 
posed they conld not afford to be idle a single moment, and 
aesordlnghy I never in all my life saw such a set of busy- 
bodies. Ifa man had no business of his own, he considered 
it his pa a duty to interfere with that of others, as every 

soul of them, without exception, believed himself wiser ‘than 
his neigh! ors, and, indee dy all the rest of the world put toge- 
ther. As to the old maxims, ‘There is no accounting for 
tastes,” and that ** What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
oison,” they scouted them as obsolete errors of that stupen- 
dous old blunderer, Experience, who, they asserted, had led 
mankind into more mistakes than all the profound ine xperi- 
ence of the present age could rectify. The great maxim of 
the philosophers ot ‘the Empire of Progress was, that the good 
of the whole being the same as the good of all its parts, it 
was incumbent on every man, instead of wiadine his own 
business, to interfere with that of others, Ly which means all 
would be properly attendedto. Not only this, but every man 
considere:| it a point of conscience to underts ike the direc- 
tion of that of his neighbor, in which term he included the 
entire human race, for whose present and future welfare he 
considered himself strictly responsible. Nay, they went still 
further, and undertook to prescribe what their neighbors should 
eat, and what they should drink, and to cap the climax of 
their presumption, having, as they boasted, “overcome both 
space and time,” they were at this period busily employed i in 
conquering the eleme ‘nts, and reducing them into instruments 
entirely subservient to the general hap piness of the entire 
human race. 

Their great lever for reforming, or, in fact, remodelling so- 
ciety, according to first principles, was the organization of 
societies four every conceivable purpose. These had multiplied 
to such an extent, that it might be said there was no such 
thing as communit y among them, as it was Sp slit up into an 
infinite series of conflicting or op posite opinions, interests and 


objects. Although professing tou make no distinctions aniong 


mankind, and to be Jaboring for the general benefit of the en- 
tire human race, they agreed j in no one single purpose, and 
so far from co-opel ‘ating, were animated by a bitter spirit of 


jealous rivalry to per petual interference with each other. At 
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ore place, where my carriage broke down, and I was delayed 
three days, I was surpris ed t to find every body in astate of great 
exciteme nt on the occasion of a horse ‘throwing his rider, and 
breaking his collar-bone, in consequence of being frightened by 
a boy flying his kite. After several public meetings, and most 
eloquent and thrilling speeches, a society was forthwith insti- 
tuted to prevent boys from flying kites. 

On another occasion, and at the ve ry next stage where my 

carriage broke down again, the community was in a state of 
great excitement in conse juence of a poor man having been 
choked by a fish-bone, and in like manner a society was got 
up to prevent the eating of fish. Thus, wherever I went, I 
found the good people of the Empire of Progress making 
war against every amusement and every enjoyment ot life, 
which, by any accident or abuse, might in rare solitary ec: ses 
produce ‘disagreeable cons sequences. The only exception I 
noticed was in every man making a reservation in favor of 
that indulgence to which he was exclusively addicted. Their 
own peculiar tastes and appetites, I observed, were always 
either wholly exempted, or handled with gloves, while those 
of all others were scourged with nettles without merey. This 
appeared to me somewhat strange, where all professed to be 
laboring for the equal benefit of the entire human race, and I 
applied to my driver for a philosophical solution. Where- 
upon he replied, stopping his horses at the same time to let 
them gather breath, of which they had very little of their own 
tos spare. 

“ You must know, stranger,” said he, lighting his pipe, “we 
of the Empire of P rogress hold ita bad rule that won’t work 
both ways, and that as the good of the whole is the good of 
all its parts, so the good of all the parts is the good of the 
whole. If every man in the world is happy, it follows that 
all the world will be happy. Argal—as we say—the great 
object of every true lover of his species, is to attend to his own 
happiness ; and, consequently, in making war against the 
vices or crimes of his fellow-creatures, he should alw: ays treat 
to his own as a sort of neutral in the contest. By this means 
he reforms the rest of the world at the cheapest rate, and with- 
out the sacrifice of any portion of what he considers essential 
to his own enjoyment. This is, as it were, killing two birds 
with one stone, and harmoniously combines the good of the 
whole with that of all its parts. It is rather a difficult poe 
to bring about, but we expect to accom plish it by the aid « 
societies, which will make exterminating war upon every in- 
dulgence or recreation for which they haveno taste themsely es, 
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and in which they consequently feel no temptation to indulge.” 
[ thought this a most excellent mode of reforming the 
world, most especially as it may be done at the expense of 
other people. To restrain the freedom of action in others, and 
preserve it for ourselves, is what may be called the perfection 
of modern p! hilanthropy. On one occasion [ attended a meet- 
ing, called for the purpose of establishing a society for the 
abtlgeee on of war, presided over by a venerable old Quaker 
lady, where [ found them discussing a motion to ine Judo pes- 
tilence and famine. It was objecte ted that the latter was im- 
possible, but a zealous phil unthropist maintained that nig 
impossibility of a thing was no objection to its being atte mpted, 
and accordingly pes ies e and famine were included. 
Among the people of the Empire of Progress, it is becom- 
ing the previ ailing opinion that capital punishme nts are, not- 
withs tanding the authority of holy writ, unjustifiable on any 
principle of hu nanity or of natural law. The y think that, though 
one man has a sort of natural discretion in taking the life of 
another, the same privilege is not inherent in society. Ac- 
cordingly, every man condemned to death for mi rder, is con- 
sidered as a sort of martyr to the severity, or ré ither injustice 
of the law, a victim immolated on the altar of a cowardly 
apprehension for the general safety. This sect, or society 
has great faith in what the members call “ moral suasion, 
and is fully persuaded that the best way to prevent crime is 
to afford every criminal an opportunity of re peating it. The 
probability, they think, is, that he will get tired at last, and 
resort to some other mode of amusement. For this purpose, 


the chief magistrates are invested with the prerogative of 
mercy, Which they exercise in pardoning a great portion of 


the delinquents. 

I remember, on one occasion, arriving ata great city, | 
found the people in a state of feverish excitement, as indeed 
the Progressives always are about something or other. It 
is the great instrument of lunar action, the primum mobile ot 
all moral and political machinery. If any one wishes to carry 
a point with the people, he never appeals to their reason, but 
gets up an excitement, which, like a tornado, carries all be- 


fore it, and overcomes all op foe There are members of 


these socie ties, whose special business it is to “get up excite- 
ments,” as the phrase is, some of whom are so expert in the 
business that the »y can makea great excitement out of the burst- 
ing of a beer-b: urel, and set a whole community in a blaze by 
the explosion of a Chinese cracker. I saw one of these at 
work one day. He was rolling a tub about with great vigor, 
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and, at first, I took him for a disciple of Diogenes. To settle 
my doubts, I, as usual inquired of my driver, who explained 
the matter to my satisfaction. 

“Stranger,” said he, “next toa drum, an empty tub is the 
best possible agent in getting up an excitement, because in 
rolling it over the pavement it makes a great noise. Some 
prefer a series of lectures; others calling a public meeting 
others getting up a society, and others by spiritual knock- 
ings ; but after seeing all these tried over and over again, lam 
clearly of opinion there is nothing like rolling an empty tub 
for getting up an excitement.” 

I found the present excitement was occasioned by the ap- 
proaching execution of an “unfortunate man”—nobody is 
guilty among this new school of philanthropists, who depend 
altogether on “moral suasion.” He had committed a series 
of atrocious crimes, among which was the murder of his own 
father. In short, hehad reached the terrible sublime of guilt, 
and it was the universal opinion that, if he had only taken the 
right course, he would bave been one of the gre: atest heroes 
on record. Owing to the fag end of the ages of barbarism 
that still maintained itself among the old fogies of the E sm pire 
of Progress, this unfortunate man, who had taken a wrong turn, 
had been found guilty by a jury ‘of old fogies, and sentenced, 
by an old fogy of a judge, to be capitally punished. In 
deferenc 2 to the feelings of the moral suasionists, his execution 
was to be private, in order that the example might operate 
more powerfully upon the public, it being held as a received 
maxim, that what people read, or heard of, made a much 
deeper impression than what they saw with their own 
eyes, 

The execution was therefore to take place in the yard 
of the gaol, which was encompassed by a high wall, and only 
a few select amateurs were to be admitted by tickets as a 
special favor. It was truly surprising to see the eagerness 
with which these tickets were sought after, insomuch that I wa 
credibly informed some of them sold as high as from fifty 
to ahundred dollars. What was still more surprising, as I 
7 all sympathy for the victims of this man’s atrocities 

7as entirely absorbed in pity for himself and his sufferings, 
ia the women more especially lamented his hard fate. 
Some of them made great interest to get a lock of his hair, 
and one in particular had procured a button of his coat, which 
she cherished with as much devotion as if it had been a relic 
of St. Rumbold himself. 

All hope of pardon having been extinguished, the “ unfortu- 
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nate man” had, the night previous to his execution, made : a full 
confession of a series of crimes that would have been deemed 
most revolting to the feelings of mankind in the dark ages 
being assured by his spiritual guides, that by so doing he w ould 
make : ample atonement, and insure his future happiness. To 
make short of my story, the “ unfortunate man’ > became the uni- 
versal theme of the public papers ; his person, dress, and beha- 
havior were chronicled with the most minute and scrupulous 
veracity ; his last wordsand his last looks were not forgotten, and 
the public was comforted with the assurance that, having died 
a sincere penitent, there could be no doubt of his now being 
a saint in heaven. A certificate to that effect was signed by 
three clergymen who attended him in his last moments. 
Having very scrious doubts on the subject, I inquired of my 
driver whether he did not think this course of proceeding 
might not have a tendency to encourage crime by thus making 
it the object of universal sympathy; whether, in fact, it might 
not operate to give a wrong direction to that sympathy ‘by 
enlisting it in behalf of the perpetrator rather than the victim 
of the crime, and, what was still more dangerous, leading 
men to the commission of crime, only that the xy might insure 
not only pardon but reward hereafter, by a timely repentance 
at the last moment. To me it seemed ver y much like offering 
a premium to crime, by mé iking it a sort of short-cut to the 
regions of eternal hap piness. 

“By no means, stranger,” replied he; ‘ we consider the 
subject in this point of view ; we don’t believe the fear of 
punishment deters any one from the commission of crime, be- 
cause, in that case, there would be no crime inthe world ; but 
that, as crimes still continue to be committed in spite of the 
fear of punishment, punishments are entirely unnecessary, 
and, being unnecessary, are an outrage on humanity.” 

“ But,” replied I,“ though all crimes may not be prevented 
by the fear of punishment, how can you tell to what extent it 
may prevent them? It is no valid objection to any law, 
that a thing will sometimes be done by someb: dy or other 
that is forbidden by the law. It may still operate as a gene- 
ral restraint, though ineffectual in partic vali ar instances.’ 

“ That is not what we want, stranger,” said my philosophi- 

cal driver. ‘ We require some preventive of crime that 0 
operate in all cases without exce ption. This can only be 
found in ‘ moral suasion,’ which, if it could only be brought 
to bear with equal force on all mankind, would, doubt- 
less, bring about that state of perfeetibility which would 
obviate the necessity of any punishment, either here or 
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hereafter. We belie ve this to be possible, and are aiming at 
its accomplishme nt.’ 

“Very well,” I — “the project is no doubt very 
feasible. But don’t you think, my friend, that, by this 
mawkish sensibility for the most abandoned criminals, a false 
direction is given to hums an sympathy, asin the case of the 
man who has just suffered the penalty of his numerous crimes? 
[t seems that he has in his time made more than one widow, 
and many orphans; that he has defrauded many persons of 
their property, and reduced them to beggary; and that in 

various other ways he has created a great mass of human 
suffering, I did not hear a word of sympathy for these poor 
victims, nor can I learn that any efforts have been made in 
their behalf. It seems to me that these are the proper objects 
of sympathy. Where are they—what hi as become of them— 
and what has been done for their relief? 

*O, we leave these to Providence, which never fails to 
take care of the unfortunate.” 

“Very well—drive on, coachy.” 

After travelling a few miles over very bad roads,—it being 
a maxim with these peo} ple that, as it was impossibl e to keep 
all the roads in good condition, there was no use in atte mpting 
it with any, as that would be a violation of the great principle 
of equality,—the carriage, as usual, broke down just as we 
entered a large village, which, like the city we had just left, 
was also in a state of intense excitement. On inquiry, i 
soon learned that the sciences of mesmerism and spiritual 
knockings were making great progress towards perfectibility, 
and that a famous professor, accompanied by several first-rate 
me diums, was just about delivering a lecture, to be followed 
by various e xperit nental illustrations. 

Being what is termed an inguisitive traveller, I determined 
to attend on this occasion, and accordingly, after paying en- 
trance-money, took a seat among the amateurs of the celestial 
science. The lecturer was a sleek, oily, round-taced little 
man, whose face bore a decided expression ¢ of roguery and 
sensuality. He began by explaining the firs st principles of 
the science of spiritual knockings, which he did to the great 
delight of his hearers, not one of whom could underst and him. 
This, he said, was his great object, since in this age of pro- 
gress one of the greatest recommendations of a science was 
its being altogether incomprehensible. _ It required, he said, 
no better proof that the science he was about to unfold to them 
was of a much higher grade than any hitherto propounded, 
than that it was above all human capacity, since what man- 
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kind could readily comprehend, could lay claim to no higher 
dignity than that of earthly origin. He talked a great deal 
about electricity, made himself merry with F ranklin and his 
kite, which he called a bird of ill omen, and gave it as his 
confirmed conviction that it was destined to become, at no 
distant period, the medium of disclosing all the hidden 
mysteries of matter and spirit. In short, he completely suc- 
ceeded in noi only stultifying his readers, but himself: and, 
though I have always flattered myself that I could see as far 
into a millstone as most people, I am obliged to make the 
mortifying confession that he sneeceded in convincing me 
[ knew nothing of the matter, and that he himself was equally 
ignorant, the latter of which conclusions in some measure re- 
conciled me to the former. 

After this, he set the mediums to work, who performed 

various slight-of-hand tricks, but not with half the dexterity 
of Professor Anderson, or Professor Blitz. I shall only trouble 
my readers with one example, as they were all without excep- 
tion much more rationally to be accounted for on the suppo- 
sition of a combination of the different actors in a scheme of 
deception, than by a resort to spiritual agency. Some speci- 
mens of poetry of deceased poets, and of passages from the 
Hebrew Bible, were produced as proofs of spiritu: al agency ; 
but I must confess that, if genuine, the transition from the 
corporeal to the spiritual st ite is not very favorable either to 
poetical inspiration, or biblical learning, for I never heard 
more tame or lame poetry, and the specimens of Hebrew 
would have broke Priscian’s head to a certainty. In short, 
I soon grew tired of this gross mummery and imposture, and, 
the carriage being now repaired, proceeded don my journey, in 
the full conviction that the people of the Empire of Progress, 
if they became perfect in nothing else, were in a fair way of 
becoming perfect noodles. 

Leaving the Empire of Progress, we crossed over a small 
arm of the sea, and entered the confines of the Isle of En- 
gines, as it was called, where the men were all machines, 
and everything was done by “ Power.” My driver was en- 
thusiastic in praise of this country, which indeed exhibited 
all the outward indications of prosperity and happiness. 
The meadows were green and luxuriant, the fields in admira- 
rable order, and crowned with redundant harvests; but, 
somehow or other, the people did not seem to enjoy the bless- 
ings aroundthem. They di spl: iyed none of that brisk alacrity 
of body and hilarity of spirit which are the usual character- 
istics of a happy people ; and I saw nothing of those rural 
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sports and relaxations which might be expected where all 
were apparently in possession of every comfort of life. 
Almost every man | saw appeared disconter nted with his lot ; 
and if gayety is one of the indications of happiness, they 
were the most miserable people in the world; for I never 
heard a good hearty laugh all the time I remained among 
them. 

“Strange,” observed I to my driver; ‘these people seem 
possessed of all the constituents of happiness, yet do not 
seem happy. What can be the reason ?” 

“Why, stranger,” replied he, stopping his vehicle (as he 
always did when about to philosophise), “ why, stranger, the 
fact is that men are at a discount in this country. As almost 
everything is done here by machinery, there is little or no 
use for human labor, and men are wanted o1 nly to attend on 
steam-engines and spinning jennie s. These labor-saving ma- 
chine s do pretty much all the work, and at a so much ¢ heaper 

rate; that, unless merely for the purpose of attending on 
them, men are of no use ig atever. Wages are therefore so 
low, that everything can be done cheaper than elsewhere; 
and the cons sequence is, that the Isle of Engines supplies 
almost all the inhabitants of the Moon with everything they 
want.” 

“ Ay,” said I, “by diminishing the wages of labor among 
themselves, curtailing the means of comfort among the 
labore rs, and decreasing the demand for their emp Joyment.” 

“ By no means, sir,” answered he; “you are all wrong. 
The result is exactly the contrary. The introduction of labor- 
seving machines las produced none of those consequences ; 
none, I assure you.” 

‘Tow do you make that out ?” said I. 

“Why, stranger, you see that, after all, these labor-saving 
machines are not exactly labor-saving machines, and conse- 
quently do not in the least interfere with the demand for 
human labor. Take the steam-engine, for example: First 
there is the labor of erecting the furnace and other necessary 
buildings; the digging of the ore; the melting, smelting, and 
preparing the iron for use; the task of adapting every part 
of the engine to its proper object, and finally fitting it up for 
practical use. All these operations require the labors of 
men; and if we combine the whole together we shall find, 
that as much of human labor is required in constructing an 
engine, as that engine can afterwards perform with the assist- 
ance of its superintending officers.” 

“Then, if no labor is saved by these labor-saving machines, 
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where is the use of expending so much labor in constructing 
them? It all comes to the same thing at last.’ 

“Why, don’t you see, stranger,” exclaiined my driver, im- 
patiently, “don’t you see that their construction gives em- 
ployment toa great number of people ?” 

“And don’t you see, my friend, that it afterwards deprives 
a great number of people of employ ment ¢” 

* Not at all, stranger. It mi akes everything so cheap, that, 
as I told you ‘before, the Isle of Engines supplies the whole 
Moon with its manufactures.” 

“And how is this c ee sapness produced? Is it not by cheap- 
ening human labor by the substitution of sor ¢ My 
good friend, you have got into a dilemma, I think. Either 
these labor- SAV ing mac hines must superse de human ‘labor, or 
they answer no purpose whatever. But it tee plain, from 
your own showing, that this cheapness of its products is 
owing entirely to the inadequacy of the wages “ot labor, and 
that this country is thus enabled to supply the rest of the 
world, at the cost of those who furnish the means of s0 
doing’: in other words, it grows rich at the expense of its 
own people, not others.” 

Hereupon my driver impaticntly lashed his team into a 
desperate trot, and I overheard him grumbling, in an under- 
tone, * You’d better go and study a little political economy, 
and then you might learn something of these matters.” 

In truth, the more I saw of this country, the more I became 
convinced that all is not gold that glitters. One day, while 
dinner was preparing, I str v8 into the fields, as is my cus- 
tom in travelling, whe n J met a farmer getting in his harvest, 
in one of the finest fields of eines I ever saw. I told him 
so, and congratuli : d him on his prosperity. 

“Ah! sir,’ ’ replied = ; 6c] shoul l be prospe rous ind eed if 
this were all mine. But I pay two guineas an acre rent to 
my landlord, besides one-tenth of its produce to the tithing- 
man, and taxes to the government on light, rf and almost 
every other enjoyment of existence. I am obliged to labor 
incessantly, and incur perpetual expense in buying manure, 
in order to make the land sufficiently productive to pay these 
rents, tithes, and taxes, and, when all is done, 1 every year 
find myself poorer than I was the year before. There is 
little use in exerting myself, for I am only working for the 
landlord, the chure h, and the king. I think of giving up my 
lease, if I am not turned out soon, and going over the water 
yonder to the Untied States, where I hear I can do much 


better, and perhaps escape the poor-house.” 
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On another occasion, I entered a cottage to ask for a glass 
of water. It was one of the prettiest and most tidy I “had 
ever seen, and everything without and within bespoke com- 
fort, if not competency. The only oc cupant at home was a 
respect ible middle-aged woman, who received me courteously, 
and in handing a glass of water said. 

* Ah! sir, lam sorry I cannot offer you a glass of milk or 
beer, as I have heard my mother say was the custom when 
she was young. But we cannot now afford to drink even our 
own milk; and before we swallow a mug of beer we must pay 
double pric e to the king.” 

Seeing me look round the comfortable room, as if rather 
incredulous of her poverty, she continued— 

“You may think, sir, I am only making excuses. It is true, 
as you see, that we are comfortab ly lodged, and that every- 
thing looks decent, for it is the pride of the women of this 
country to preserve ‘dece ney and cleanliness, even when they 
can do nothing else. But, though comfortably lodged, we 
are miserably fed, and whe ui seems very str: inge, while 
everybody says the country is growing more and more pros- 
perous, and the land flowing with milk and honey, neither 
milk nor honey falls to our lot.” 

[ ae if she were a widow, and she replied— 

“No, sir; my husband sprained his ancle a few days ago, 
and ¢ iaies ’ work just now. Ile has been forced to go to the 
poor-house for the present, as I cannot support him “and the 
children, who are too young yet for the factory. But you 
will excuse me, sir; I must not neglect my work, or we shall 
all starve together. I should not mind working, if we could 
but earn a living. Butto work and want is rather eg 
for human nature.” On taking leave, I offered the good 
woman a small modicum of my gains in Canton stock, which 
she modestly, yet firmly, dec lined, saying, “‘ We are not yet 
80 poor as to pell water.’ 

I next visited a cotton manufactory, where I saw scores of 
little human machines tending various portions of the ma- 
chinery. Some of them were not more than six or seven 
years old, and I was told this was their constant employment, 
during the whole of their natural lives, from morning till 
night, from day to day, week to week, year to year, till the 
machine is quite worn out. They looked pale, sickly, witless 
and vacant, as if both mind and body were sinking together 
for want of proper exercise and food, ‘and, together w ith their 
mothers and fathers, who were likewise employed in the 
factory, seemed equally undergoing the process of moral as 
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well as physical deterioration. Iwas told that a whole family 

thus laboring, father, mother, and children, with very short 

intervals, from sunrise till sunset, could, with great difficulty, 
earn suflicient to keep soul and be dy toge ther. 

In the course of my journey, I made myself familiar with 
the condition of this n: ition of men machines, and found that, 
with the exception of the aa orders, and the more 
wealthy of other classes, this island, said to be the richest in 
the Mor m, contained more miserable people than any country 
I had ever visited. On making this remark to my driv er, he 
coolly replied— 

“ Yes, stranger, so you might suppose, but the fact is not 
exactly so. They are educated, or rather brought up—for 
few of them can read or write—to believe themselves the 
freest, happiest people in the Moon, and there is scarcely one 
among them who cannot be persuaded that a crust of bread 
is a shoulder of — and that all the nationso n the 
continent are little better than beggars and slaves. All that 
is eran) to the happiness of mankind is a belief that they 
are better off than their neighbors. They must be very unrea- 
sonable if this don’t satisfy them.” 

Wishing to avoid being tedious, I shall omit a variety of 
curious partic ‘ulars concerning this very remarkable is land. 
There is one, however, which I cannot avoid mentioning. 
They are very charit able, since, as my driver assured me, no 
one knew howsoon he might come upon the p on himself, and 
thus their charity may be almost said to begin at home. The y 
are also a people of great gravity, and so slow in their motions 
that, though they get throu ch a great deal of labor, they 
always appear to be standing still. One of their peculiarities 
is their always shaking each other with the left hand, as my 
driver assured me, but this I could hardly believe, entil it was 
confirmed by the tave rn-keeper, who charged me pretty hand- 
somely for his testimony, in his bill. 

Leaving the Isle of Engines, we crossed over another and 
broader arm of the sea, and landed in a vast country, called 
the Untied States, consisting, as my driver told me, of ‘a great 
number of separate communities united under one sy stem of 
government, though, as I aftewards heard, they sek lom agreed 
in anything. This country was in what is ec: alled the grow- 
ing state, and ey erything in a course of such a rapid transi- 
tion, that I every day found the notes I made the day prece- 
ding had become obsolete before the next morning. It was 
impossible for me to keep pace with the march of mind, and 
the progress of improvement, and my driver assured me that 
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the only way I could do so, was by antic ipation. ‘ You must 
not only look ahe: id, but go ahe: id,” said he, “ or you will be 
left behind, out of sight.” I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to a few p articulars of a more gene ral character. 

The government of this great country, which comprehended 
a considerable portion of this quarter of the Moon, was totally 
different from that of the surrounding ns itions, and I soon 
found that my driver, in spite of his universal intelligence, and 
clearness of perception, only involved himself in obscurity 
when he attempted an explanation. I, therefore, applied to 
a very intelligent citizen, with whom I formed an acquaint- 
ance, ‘who undertook to supply the deficiency. He intormed 
me that the government was established on the same prine iple 
as the solar system, and depended altogether for its action 
on attraction and repulsion; in other words, the centripetal 
and centrifugal force. Thus each member of the confederation, 
like the pk inets, revolved round the central government, which 
represented the sun, by the operation of the centripetal force, 
while, at the same time, it was protected by the centrifugal 
force, which repelled it when it came so near as to be in dan- 
ger of becoming absorbed in the great vortex of tive central 
power. Thus the entire system was-kept in harmonious 
oper: ati m by these two e ntirely op posite forces, which, though 
in perpetual conflict, never interfered with each other so long 
as they preserved a proper equilibrium. 

“* But,” coutinued he, “the great difficnity is to preserve 
this equilibrium, and prevent the centr ipet tal from getting the 
upper hand of the centrifugal force, and vice versa. There is 
much diversity of opinion on this subject, which has resulted 
in the formation of two great parties, one called the Centripe- 
tal, the other the Centrifugal, which are in perpetual conflict, 
and disturb the equilibrium of the system as one or other 
attains the ascendency. The consequence is, that it runs into 
great eccentricities, and is liable to perpetual chi ange s. When 
the C entripe ‘talists get the upper hand, every member of the 
confederation tends to the centre, and there is creat danger of 
all the members being consolidated into one ; on the contrary, 
when the Centrifugalists rule, there is equal danger of their 
flying offina tangent beyond the reach of the power of attrac- 
tion, and instead of being parts of a great system, aspiring to 
be independent of it altogether. On one or other of these rocks 
we are in danger of being wrecked, and it requires great skill in 
the pilot to avoid either, as the channel between them is very 


difficult.” 
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I inquired how the system worked, and its effects on the 
general prosperity and happiness of the people. 

* Hitherto,” replied he, “it has performed wonders, and 
called forth the admiration of surrounding nations. The 
progress of the country in the attainment of all those advan- 
tages which are supposed to constitute the sum of human hap- 
piness is without parallel; and though other causes may 
have assisted in bringing it about, there can be no doubt the 
great cause of all must be sought in the principles on which 
the government is based. The rivalry of the States, so long 
as it does not degenerate into a base and exclusive selfis hness, 
is one of the greatest incitements to exertion; and the free- 
dom of the citizen in the exercise of his mental and physical 
powers, as well as the enjoyment of their fruits, is one of the 
most powerful of all stimulants to activity and exertion. The 
consequences you will see at every step you take into the 
country, and you will be compelled to acknowledge that, if the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, this is, beyond doubt, 
the best government in the world.” 

Thanking him for his information, I proceeded on my jour- 
ney, and, wherever I went, realize d all that my friend had 
boasted. Every body and every thing was in motion, all go- 
ing ahead, as the phrase was, and all striving to overtake 
each other. Each one was pufting to get befure, _ not a 
few had tumbled down, and broken their heads in going 
ahead. I saw no milestones, and remarked this to my sleek 
who observed that single miles were of no consequence 
here, as the people reckoned by hundreds, and never thought 
they were going ahead under fifty miles an hour. I as sked 
him if such rapid travelling was not rather dangerous. 

“ Why, sometimes it is, sir,” said he, * but the people of the 
Untied States don’t mind trifles, so long as they can go ahead. 
Every now and then, and, in fact, almost every day, some fifty 
or a hundred are killed or maimed in their eagerness to 
Save time, especially those lake time is of no value, and 
great public excitement is created. Meetings are called to 
denounce the captains and engineers of steamers, the conduc- 
tors and flagmen of railroads ; courts of justice and legislative 
bodies are invoked to punish the delinquents, or make laws 
for the prevention of snch accidents ; and the newspapers be- 
come most indignantly eloquent on the occasion, though the 
very next day, perhaps, you will find them puffing a steamer 
or railroad train for having travelled faster than any ever did 
before. What is equally ‘remarkable, there is not a soul of 
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the community, that will not, when about to take a journey, 
prefer the most speedy conveyance, neck or nothing, in a 
railroad car or a ste: amer, in order to arrive at the end fifteen 
minutes sooner.” 

“Then you think,” said I, “that, after all, it is the people’s 
own fault that they meet with these terrible accidents ?” 

“T do, indeed, stranger. But it is a great comfort for peo- 
ple to have some ‘body to blame besides themselves.’ 

But, in spite of this inveterate propensity to fast travelling, 
which is here called “ annihilating space and time,” the two 
great obstacles to progress, I found the people had leisure to 
read newspapers and talk politics, besides looking out for a 
good speculation inthe interim. In fact, they seemed equally 
divided between politics and speculation ; so much so, that in 
many cases these seemed one and the same thing, and politics 

resolved itself into a good speculation in the loaves and fishes. 
As in a season of epidemic every disease resolves itself into the 
prevailing one, so everything becomes politics in the Untied 
States. Religion, Fanaticism, Teetotalism, and every other 
ism is gradually infused into the great menstruum of polities, 
and converted into political capital, insomuch thatif you ask 
a man to what church he belongs, ten to one he answers, “ I 
am a Centripetal, or a Centrifugalist.” And yet, what is very 
remarkable, e very man finds time to attend to his own busi- 
ness, especially those who make politics a profession. 

The people of the Untied States lived under what was called 
trevor ernment, or rather, as they said, governed themselves. 
They chose their own rulers, and made their own laws; but it 
would seem were seldom fortunate in the choice of the former, 
since they generally changed them the first opportunity ; and 
in regard to the latter, they appeared hardly ever satisfied 
with their own work. They were continually mending, or 
making new ones, insomuch that I was assured they had multi- 
plied tosuch an extent, that neither lawyers nor judges, much 
less the people, could tell exactly what they were. It we 
however, generally believed they were always i in favor of the 
client having the longest purse. But still the people were 
justly proud of their prerogative of law ‘making, not having 
yet discovered that communities, as well as individuals , may 
sometimes make a bad use of the power of self- government, 
and that men may become fettered by chains of their own 
forging. 

Hap pening, one day, to stroll into a court of justice, I found 
it engaged in an appeal case, which had been six times de- 
cided in favor of one of the parties, in the inferior courts. It 
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seems the people had lately called a convention to alter the 
constitution, principally with a view to simplifying the practice 
of the courts, and obviating the delays and expenses of law- 
suits. For this purpose , they had established the right of ap- 
pealing from an inferior court to a superior one, tothe number 

of at least half a dozen, if [remember right, each one of which 
had the power of reversing the decisions of the others. I 
thought this rather a strange way of rendering the administra- 
tion of the lawsmore simple, cheap, and expeditious, since there 
was little doubt that, in almost every case of any moment, the 
party, against ‘whom a decision was given, would assuredly 
appeal, so long as there was a court to appeal to, and he had 
money to pay ae: Thus, out of one case, there would 
arise half a dozen, and eve ry suit be lengthened in proportion. 

On making this remark toa person who sat beside me, he 
replied, “ That may be true, sir, but it cannot be denied th: at 
this right of appe: al is highly favorable to the administration 
of justice, for, as in the multitude of counsellors there is safe ty, 
so is there in a multitude of judges and tribunals.” 

“Tam not sure of that,’ I replied; “in almost every 
suit at law, the decision necessarily turns on human testimony, 
and it is of the utmost consequence that the court, and 
most especially the jury, should not only see, but hear that 
testimony. It is not merely what a witness says, but how he 
says it, that gives weiglhit to his testimony. Lis appearance 
and manner are of the greatest consequence, and these cir- 
cumstances are decisive, especially where there is any contra- 
dictory testimony. I have, more than once, seen witnesses 
I would not believe on their oath. Now, sir, if I understand 
the matter, these courts of appeal decide altogether on the 
record of the testimony, which merely gives the words of the 
witness, or thesubstance of what he said, without the slightest 
reference to those collateral circumstances that should give 
weight to his testimony, or deprive it of any weight whatever 
Fort my part, I confess, if I was conscious of hs wing justice on 
my side, I would greatly prefer trusting a county court, or 
even a county justice and jury, who had heard the testimony, 
and seen the witnesses, to a higher tribunal, that had done 
neither one nor the other.” My friend did not seem to agree 
with me, and I don’t wonder at it, for I found he was one of 
the counsel for the ap ypellants. 

On another occasion, I visited a court, where a trial was go- 
ing on which involv ed a case of most stupendous fraud, ac- 
companied, as was charged, by a complicated sys stem of 
forgery and perjury. A witness had just been sworn on the 
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Holy Evangelists to “tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” but it seemed to me that he was not 
pe mitted to tell anything. Every question that was asked, 
especially if it bore mé¢ iterially on the case, was objected to 
by the counsel on one side or the other ; and in by far the 
greater portion of these cases, the court decided the objection 
to be valid. I really sus pected his Honor was not a little 
biased in favor of the prisor .er, but I may have done him in- 
justice. It appeared to me evident, however, that, if it be- 
came the practice thus to arrest or garble the truth, it would 
be next to imposs sible to convict any criminal. A very re- 
spectable w ‘itness became irritated and impatient at these per- 
petual interrt iption ns, and at length, respectfully addressed the 
court : ** May it please your Honor, I came here to tell all I 
know in relation to this case, and have solemnly sworn to tell 
not only the truth, but the whole truth. If I am not per- 
mitted to do this, my testimony, by being perpetually arrested 
before I have got half through, may be made to substantiate 
a falschood, and involve me in perjury. Unless permitted to 
tell the whole truth, as 1 am sworn to do, I shall answer no 
more questions.” Whereupon the honest man was forthwith 
committed for contempt of court; and as, though the most im- 
portant of all the witnesses, he had not been permitte id to tes- 
tify to any material facts, the jury could not make up their 
minds ; and thus ended a trial that had lasted for months, and 
cost the country vast sums of money. 

My further researches into this remarkable country were 
unfortunate ‘ly arrested by the breaking down of the carriage, 
by which accident my right leg was so serious ly injured, the at 
[ suffered much pain, as well as a confinement of some weeks, 
at the end of which I returned to the Earth, a lame duck, I 
fear, for the rest of my life, notwithstanding my successful 
speculation in Canton stock. 
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A NIGHT IN THE CLOUDS. 


Doctor Stpney and I, had spent the evening together, as 
usual, in the enjoyment of a pipe and the discussion of a favo- 
rite theme. The supernatural engrossed our attention, and 
we rapidly brought to each others mind, the experiences of 
eminent persons, who believed they had super-mundane vis- 
itations, or were attended by apparitions or familiars. Pyth- 
agoras in the infernal regions ; Socrates and his demon ; Si- 
mon Magus, who bewitched the people of Samaria; Elymas, 
the Sorcerer of C yprus, whom Paul struck blind ; the beauti- 
ful phantom, which sounded Cvesar’s advance across the 

tubicon; Nero, haunted by his mother, Agrippina; Merlin, 
who 


“In the pale navies of the chartered wind,” 


carried those immense blocks of stone from Africa to Ireland, 
and afterwards to Salisbury Plain, and laid out the temple 
known as Stonehenge; M: acbeth and the Witches, as chroni- 
cled by Holinshed; Joan of Arc, and her colloquies with 
Saints M irgaret and Catharine, of Fierbois; Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, in the magic circle, in the Coliseum; Mozart and the 
apparition for whom he composed his Requiem; Swedenborg, 
solving the questions of the Queen of Sweden; these, and 
many ‘other nari ratives, ina historic panorama moved through 


our brains. 
We paced down the centuries together, with the magic 


mirror of history, which, like Banquo’s, showed us a line of 
superstitions and wonders, stretching out to the “crack of 


doom.” Farther than wonder, we could not, at many of those 
spectacles. They were so perfect and unaccountable: the 
machinery that moved them was so distant from the effect 
produced, that the mind was rather satisfied, as it always is, 
to take refuge in the supernatural, when it is tired on a 


thought-journey. Some instances, were plain as the work of 


the imagination, which in itself is something supra-mortal, or 


not to be classed among the general gifts of man, but few of 


that family being enriched with such wierd and self-sustain- 
ing potency. In others, we plainly discovered the earnest 
audacity of bold spirits who held the ignorant and supersti- 
tious as subjects. The age in which they lived demanded, 
and your Paracelsus, Cardan, Doctor Dee, supplied. 
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‘Oui, Monsieur, a barbe de fol on apprend a raire,” said 
Sidney, ‘aptly quoting the French proverb—“ Yes, sir, men 
learn to shave on the chin of a fool.” 

“No doubt,” responded I, “ but the memories connected 
with those celebrated barbers are deeply interesting. They 
are ‘representative men,’ and if we contrast their lives with 
the times they made famous, we have the truest history of 
those times, their beliefs, superstitions, and necessities. A 

sea-shell found on a mountain top, is more eloquent than all 
the Evangelists, in preaching the ingratitude of a world, which 
caused a deluge, and hunted it from the gurgling mouth of 
the Red Sea, to the summit of the Andes. So the name of a 
Dunstan is sufficient of itself to brand the tenth century, in 
England, with profligacy, with the mistaken confidence ‘of a 
stupidly. superstitious people, who believed without reason, 
and reasoned without belief, with a zealous prejudice which 
not only made the people most abject tools, but made the King 
Edred grandson of Alfred the Wise, by the way, a sign- post 
on the path to the ambition of the Monk of whom he was a 
dupe, and forced another king (Edwy) to discard his beautiful 
wife, who after several noble attempts to escape, fell a victim 
to their branding irons and most Christian tortures. ‘ Duns- 
tan’ is synonymous with all that’s bigoted in ‘ religion,’ knay- 
ish in misused talent, uns scrupulous in ambition, and uncon- 
scientious in all, yet he was not only tolerated, but by the ex- 
ercise of his arts on the people, and by using the talismanie 
word ‘Christ,’ with an earnest debasing villany, was support- 
ed, revelled in disorganization, cried sacrilege against every- 
thing he was not consulted upon, gave a pleasing penance of 
licentiousness to all who became his dupes, ended his life in 
tranquil despotism, and was canonized.” 

* Amen!” devoutly ejaculated Sidney with one of his quiet 
smiles, “The history of the world might be written in a few 
names, as a single small bone found in a forest, can tell the 
anatomist what race peopled or passed it.’ 

*“* It is true, the ou men(for they were great if not all good 
men) are the keys by which we may ‘unlock the ages—true !— 
the clock. One—two—three’ —and counting the strokes, 
first in a clear tone and lowering as he proceeded, Sidney 
rose from his chair as he just audibly said * eleven.” 

* By the demon of Socrates how the time flew—eleven—I 





must apologise my dear Johannes—I did not intend to keep 
you from your work so late—your day is commencing, and by 
one o'clock, I dare be sworn you will be leagues from the 
varth. Imagination revels in the small hours. Good night— 
VOL. II.—NO. IL. 10 
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I would wish you a demon if the company of such would 
make you as good a on her as the Athenian. You will 
find some delightful tobaceo—Orinocco—in the skull on my 
bureau. Go L night.” 

* Good night.” 

I turned the ke y in the door, and trimming the fire, threw 


myself into a roc ki ng chair before it. 
les isure, my supreme happiness when not in 


“My greates sf P } 
the companion shi ip of that one soul from whom I can hold no 
secret, because it is of 1e, a part of me—myself!—my only 


solace when jer warm becaih is not making my cheek feel 
that it lives—when she is not sending joy and light into my 


brain, as oil into a student’s lamp, is to sit mute an d in self- 


abnegation of all around. To raise whatever of — 3 it is 
in me from the body, and let it wander as the Air over the 
Earth; in some moods, as the perfume over the bees rial 
flowers; in others, as the wild flame over the volcano it has 
discarded. In success or misfortue, this Spirit is my philo- 


sophic angel. In the former, it keeps me temperate and all- 
satisfied, for no success can equal its glory and its influence ; 
in the latter, it comforts and equalizes my temperament, natu- 
rally hop fal, by showing in itself how little really of good is 
the influence of an ea rthly fame, at the same time that it judi- 
ciously encourages me still to ek ry in surmounting obstacles 
to attain the ideal it preaches. In both extremes, it is the 
equalizer. And from it all I do has its impetus. From some 
determination made to myself in such reveries, all my actions 
spring—do [ li 

Some circumstances—strugeles and glooms of student-life, 
which, however, like the night, have their starry hopes—un 
necessary to detail, visited me in my solitude, and depressed 
me. [should have been at my pen for hours, but such 
strength does procrastination, and a giving-way to depression 
create in itself, the it I continued in a deep reverie until the 
echoes of the mystic twelve from the time-piece in Sidney’s 
room, woke me to a sense of my necessities. 

Shaking myself, as uprising from an unsoothing sleep, I 
hastily arayed my lit tle table opposite the fire-place, took 
some requisite books from the shelf, planted my pen as a lead- 
er, a battalion of writing paper, and a magazine in the pre- 
sence of an ink-bottle, all eeny for active service in a mid- 
night campaign. So far, good; and with a self-satisfying 
smile, I songht the skull of ‘chines to perfect the commissa- 
riat de spartm ent, which was to set all my forces on the march. 
Ismoked! The tobacco was really delicious, partaking of 
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the flavor of well-roasted coffee, and a slight aroma of cinna- 
mon. Such was either the perversity of my tem orary na- 
ture, or the new and absolute devoti: + to the tobacco, that I 
was perfectly callous to all the indicative monitions of pens, 
ink, and paper. Twice or thri ice my eyes falling rather sharp- 
ly and fixedly on the autorial imple ments, I slowly and would- 
be vacant tly removed them to the books, and thence to the 
bowl of my pipe and the curling sm ke, per suading myself 
that I did not see the paper at all, in fact, that there was no 
such thing in the world. I revelled in the smoke. That se- 
ductive tobacco! As the contents of the bowl diminished, a 
struggle between it and writing, crept by degrees into a very 
be llige rent, though at the same time ] assi ely soul werent, atti- 
tude in my mind. Knowing that I shoul ld be wiel: ling my 
baton, the pen, and marshalling the forces of my espe. 
I was growing more unwilling to do so, and still mutely a 
tamely argued against such unwillingness, My imagination 
was very active, ‘and I BAG a flood of thoughts ready to let 
lose, but cared not to unleash them. In fact, while the smoke 
excited and expanded the mind, it chained the body, and I 
found thatI had not energy enough to fix my thoughts on pa- 
per. But then, what of my orignal resolution to commence 
my work that night? Time was short, and the day announe- 
ed for publication, but scarcely affording printing room. Mo- 
ney too, gold, the “yellow earth ” whic hrule s all others —and 
buys books and bread, (for I —_ | not think of living on my 
good friend the Doctor,) mus st be had. Afust—yes, must be 
got. Truly, the time was shert, but imagination was swift, 
and to commence that night I determined. 

With all this energy and argument of mind, still did my 
body refuse. “ Ha,” thought I—* like the ¢ hronot hermalists, I 
will cure the disease by creatin ig a greater—anc ther pipe ! 
and rising with the thought, I refills dthe bowl from the skull, 
mixing, however, with oe tobacco nearly one-fourth opium, 
the power of which was to annihilate the weakness of the 
weed, and excite me into a marvel of industry. Putting 
some coals on the fire, I relit my pipe, and sat as here tofore 
llect and arrange my thoughts, that they 


? 
[ 


in the chair to col 


might come with the more ease in writing. The smoking did 
annihilate my lethargic state, but produced an excitement 
just as overpowering in an opposite degree. 

A wild, fantasque light broke in upon my brain, and ; 
weird, but de lig¢htful n ielody, filled my ears, now trembling 
with a plaintive, but not sorrowful strait 1, anon crooning a 
full-toned, but dreamy and sombre chorus, in which several 
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tones enwreathed their mystic vibrations ; and again, break- 
ing off into the most impish notes, like laughing and mimicry 
set to elfin music. All were pleasing, and the ear was on a 
perfect stretch to keep pace with it. I felt it expanding, 
and feared that should the music cease, my head would col- 
lapse in the rushing out of the sounds that filled it. Presently 
all subsided into a seething mellowed hiss which one hears 
when he applies a conch to hisear. But the music came again 
and went, and came and died off to the hiss, and came again, 
and again, and never disagreeably. 

At the same time that the melody ebbed and flowed upon 
my ear, myriads of dwarfs, and elves, and miss-shé apen beings, 
leaped from every crevice, from the fire-place, from the 
bowl of my pipe; ‘and from my mouth, as I puffed the smoke, 
thousands of things, which seemed all wings at first, sprang 
and grew as they ascended. A whole group of those danced 
round the edge of the candle, in turns darting into the flame, 
which grew blue and purple at each sacrifice. The larger 
devils, of all colors, demolished everything. The walls disap- 
peared, the floor, the t table—paper, skull, everything in fact, 
save the book shelves which grew into the interior sec tion, as 
it were, of some vast library and pantheon, and with this only 
on my sight I sat in the air smoking and gazing into the 
illimitable blue mist which circled me. [saw storms gathering, 
and the air in gusty battalions, anon careering and surging 
like mighty billows all around. They swept the pantheon 
from my sight, and I sat alone. 

I felt that I was not on the earth ; I knew it, for before me, 
as the black storm — off, a ponderous ball lived in mo- 
tion. My eyes were capable of grasping a world in their 
vision. As the ball. moved, I felt each moment, or each cen- 
tury rather, for centuries are but seconds to those not of earth, 
that I would give up all being for one glance more. P resently 
the ball unrolled itself, as a map before me, and I was bewil- 
dered. Shadows and sunshine paced the great, magnificent 
space, and it warmed, and multitudes arose, and every portion 
had a likeness in the shape of man. But the sun was not 


equal in benevolence, for it scorched some unto the color of 


itself, and when it went, it brought back no day to the skin of 
others, and others yet it tinctured with its reflection, the moon. 
The creatures seemed to be typical of Time, for their hues 
were those of morning, noon, evening, and night, or, as the 
seasons, clear spring, red summer, dusk autumn, and black 
winter, ‘and all necessary. And anon, one multitude became 


to my gaze more obtrusive than the others, and with their 
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growth the earth grew into unearthly shapes, and every gaze 
brought solitary multitudes tomy view, who walled themselves 
in, and piled up earth, striving to rival the mountains, and 
the sun cast unbeautiful shadows over these places, and hid 
the multitude in the shadows of the works of their own hands. 
The shadow of no man could be seen, for when the sun stood 
strait at noon they gave no shadow, and when to the east or 
to the west he went, the shadows of these mounds wove a 
pall across them. And they sunk into the earth, and their 
inheritors were multitudes. And when I looked again, from 
distant places countless thousands were rushing like streams 
from mountains to the place of shadows and darkness. The 
human tide bore on its highest crest a mighty and a radiant 
emblem, by which all swore. I knew the emblem to be a 
Cross, and never stopping, they sped eastward, and flung that 
burning Cross upon the masses there, who fell scorched before 
its light, and all the West sang Allelujah ! and sang it for 
centuries. When, lo! among those rejoicing some sang it in 
a different tone, and all the rest were wrathed, and fought 
with them, and others fought with them. The mighty Cross 
which all had lived for, disappeared, and there were a thou- 
sand ghastly imitations, ‘and somany various crowds wrangled 
with, and befouled each other. And this continued and begat 
tortures, and loathsomeness, and hypocrisy through ce nturies. 
Allthe space from the east unto the west was black, blacker than 
the forsaken and desolate place of shadows. But through the 
darkness, struggling lights appeared, and they were beautiful, 
most beautiful from the contr: ast, as silver upon ebony. Like 
veins of love from the heart of humanity, they struggled to 
pulse all the frame, but no sooner did they emerge fairly 
into the day, than implements of devast tation and coward 
might drove them back. But I saw them rise into immortal- 
ity, and their struggles still were behind them, and before 
them, for they were immortal when on earth, of all time. And 
from altars and pulpits fat visaged men, and. meagre creatures, 
spoke defamations and sac rilege, ¢ calling it religion, and hum- 
ble scribes and thoughtful students spoke religion, and they 
were devoured, and immolated, and cast out. I shook in the 
fulness of misery and pity, for I knew now that I was inthe Pre- 
sent. “Great God,” Leried, in anguish, but inwardly, for [knew 
that I need not shout aloud, as the Almighty earis ever on the 
heart waiting to baptize e ach thought by recognition—* Great 
God, is there no hope,” and an echo, which left me dumb and 
quivering from the intensity of its vibration, answered, 
“Horr.” And my eye fell upon an ocean, for a less great 
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conductor of ge oe 1 not have nursed such an echo, and 
thence to a wide, *, buoyant land, whose history was writ- 
ten in the motion of “the > waves W hie h led my gaze thither, and 
I felt relieved. Each man’s heart in this fresh, living, active 
area was uncovered, yet beat warmly. This land was far to 
the west of the land known before as west, and here, again, 
I beheld that great radiant Cross which had disappe: ared. 
The light from it embraced seas beyond even the west of this 
western land, and also sent its pure smile, full of confidence, 
over the seas leading to the countries of gloom. The creat 
emblem of fraternity bial found its righiteo us defenders, and 
as it glowed over them, two powerful shibboleths were ac- 
knowledge d of all, the Incarnation of which suffered on it for 
both. On the trun nk of the Cross was the word “* Democracy” 
—on the arms “ Liverry !” thus 
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And on the face of this lovely land, many of those bright 
lights which struggled for life in the realms of darkness and 
turbulence, arose, and bathed themselves in the greater light 
of the Cross with the talismanie shibboleths, and their pre- 
sence created much commotion. And, behold! divers multi- 
tudes went across the great sea to the old land, even as for- 
merly the then west made a crusade to the place of shadows, 
and they bore the great Cross with the wondrous words, and 
exorcised the old land with it. And O, glory! peoples hith- 
erto unseen, crawled out like moles from the earth, and stood 
upright, the streams bathed all their banks into fertility, 
vineyards hung their heavy heads as drunk with wine, and the 
volcanoes burnt holocausts for freedom. ‘ This—thzs is the 
future, it is not now,” thought I—*TI will preach it to all 
men, that it may not be distant.” With the divine delight 
which sien d me, I grew weak, my eyes quivered, and almost 
burst their sockets to fix their vision on the great space, the 
map before me, as it began rolling itself up. The music, which 
in my anxiety I had not heard for some time, grew loud and 
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more loud as the wondrous panorama resumed its round 
shape; and with the music storms gathered again, amidst 
which I stood, like a divine thought immo vable. Clouds of 
every teint chased each other in wild gambols round the pen- 
dulous ball, and the weird musie returned in all its first 
mingled strangeness, fulness, and deviltry, on my ear; to the 
strains of which also crowds of spectres, gaunt, many-formed, 
winged, webbed, elfin and foul, laughed, flew, and sprighted 
about me. 

One of these carrie L an hour-glass, which it twisted so rap- 
idly that the sands never reached either end. ‘The faster 
time flies the more stationary is it,” screamed a fiend into my 
right ear. Round the hour-glass several sprights flew with 
all their speed, but failed to keep pace with its volutions. 

“Time to spare is the most difficult to fill,” roared another 
imp into my left ear; and a freakish group, clasping their 
skinny digits together, trod the air nimbly around me, chaunt- 
ing— 

There’s no time— 
There’s no pain— 
There’s no sorrow— 
There’s no gain— 
For the yre clay —only elay, 
Who know but night and day. 
The Spectre with the Hour-glass 
Time the swiftest is most still— 
Empty time is hard to fill— 
Mortals are immortals, yet 
That enna iii they forget. 
Swiftest mortals stop at death— 
Slowest mortals waste their breath; 
For no longs r, 
Nor no stronger, 
By a slow pace may they erave 
Any favor from the grave. 
Several Elves. 
Ha! ha! ha! after that— 
After that? 
A leading Imp. 
They live without breath— 
Without fear of death, 
In the rocks, and waves, and clouds, 
Amid crowds 
Of jolly spirits, such as we, 
Eternally! 
Ha! ha! ha! 
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But if ’tis their desire 
To go higher— 
Ay—in vanity go higher! 
Where they'll have no midnight sprees, 
On the wild melodious breeze, 
No storms, lightening, thunder, 
To part the stars asunder, 
So the spirits all may wander 
Without starlight in the air!— 
If they wish to go up there, 
Where all is pale and white 
With the light, 
Where every ghost may ken, 
As they did when mortal men, 
Whatall the others do, 
They may go!—but they shall rue, 


And one from the fends sung out :— 


“ Ay—I was going up 
Had I tasted not the eup 
Of pleasure among ye 
Jolly fellow s!—Jolly fellows!” 


To which they all gave wild and fearful approval. And 
another in a passionate tone: 
“On earth I died for bliss 
And I came so far as this 
And, ye hell-dogs, here ye stayed me, 
Ye waylaid and delayed me, 
Ye say that ‘here’s’ no dreariness— 
A lie! I’m foul with weariness. 
I pine, and thirst, and yearn ; 
I madden—sicken—burn 
For the fellowship above, 
In the halls of light and love. 
Oh! I’m tortured, blasted, cursed, 
Every hell the furies nursed 
Is upon me—I must go!” 


I lost the rest of this spectre’s protest, for the impatient 
crowd, with wildest gestures and hellish yells, darted upon 
the complainant. He was soon lost from my sight, amid the 
cloud of sable wings which circled him. As if joining in the 
one thought, they ‘sud lenly were silent, and their movements 
were the more hideous to me, for that, in all the commotion 
there was not the slightest noise er eated by their action. 
Tongue could not describe, nor fancy ponder on the wild sight. 
Presently, a voice in great agony, cried, 
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Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

Aid me—save me, or I’m lost: 

Wrack me, devils, but ye never 

Sreak the faith I held for ever! 

In the Father of Creation, 

And the Cross, I crave salvation, 

By the Cross that’s on my heart. 
Branded there by Turk and Tartar, 
And for which I fell a martyr, 

I defy ye. 


And that moment a white light sprung upward from the ebon 
group, as lightning from a heavy cloud. And the light 
avelled afar, till sight was weak to follow its speed and dis- 

ret Raging with defeat, the devils for a second w ere still, 
when with a yell that might have “ tore hell’s concave,” they 
rushed on me, the sole witness of their imbecility. They tore 
me madly from my seat, and almost rending me asunder in 
the anxiety of each to grasp me. They whirled me up—up-- 
up—dropping me every thousand miles over some star, and 
picking me up again, when I prayed they would let me be 
dashed to atoms on it, and so end my misery. I cannot 
dwell on the agony, the fearful agony, I endured. Istrove to 
collect my senses into the prayer of the triumphant spirit, and 
cried 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

Aid me—save me—or I’m lost— 


Thus far I have a dim recollection of saying. I became 
senseless. How long I remained unconscious, [ know not. 
With a returning sense of waking also came the know ledge 
that I was alone, speeding downwards with frightful v aaa. 
I longed, but feared to open my eyes. After what, at th 
least appeared to me, the lapse of an hour’s dreadful Seals 
and as dreadful delay, I unclosed my eyes, when all hope, if 
I could have had any, vanished. 

Below me, not more than a hundred miles, lay the serried 
icebergs of Greenland. I knew it was Greenland—why I 
believed it, more than that there were icebergs I now nor 
then could not say; but the icebergs, glistening in the 
moon-light, looked like thirsty spears eager to impale me. 
Mingling a prayer for my soul, and a curse for the demon of 
curiosity which prompted me to open my eyes, when it was 
madness to hope, Iswooned as the cold breath of the ice came 
upon me, giving me a foretaste of the death-chill. 

I lay in a scarcely conscionable state. Time, I thought, 
went swiftly by. I felt that I had ceased to fall, that I was 
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resting on something, and gave myself up as being in a new 
state of existence. That 1 could survive the icebergs I did 
not dare to imagine, I felt that if I was not dead, I should be; 
in fact, that it could not be natural for me to be dashed on the 
ice-rocks and live. With these dim, but apparently reason- 
able ideas, I thonght not of oP ening my eyes. It app ared to 
me ridie ak us to do so, and I | ay as one might be im agined to 
do after death, waiting a call into some new sphere of action. 
I felt the mind, the soul living, but aad 1 no confidence what- 
ever in the body, and w alee onvinced that when perfectly 
relieved of its encumbrances, I should wing myself to some 
new existence 

I was in a transition state. Though dead to the world, I 
imagined the soul not yet freed from its responsibilities with re- 
gard to the inert ie sh, which, however, was rapidly becoming 
decomposed; the ratio of which decomposition gave an 
impetus to the activity of the soul. 


In this state I lay patiently, and in creat hope. De ath, 
thought I,-—is but a name—a school boy ’s terror, a miser’s 
hell—a true seb apotheosis. The 8 reat source of fear, it 
should be our great hope of thi appiness. Pain is imagination ; 
clay cannot a torture d, itis the ina that suffers, and that 


alone through its ed ucation. Chloroform pacifies, sophisti- 


‘ates the mind, then the body is mere clay, and we no 
more feel the surgeon’s se: pel, than the earth does the farm- 
er’s spade. In the midst of such happy reflections, if I dare 
eall the untrammell: d and instantaneous conclusions, or rather 
intuitions of the mind, reflections, for it is only when the 
mind ha an att endant | body, and its necessities to provide for, 
that it reflec Aad in the midst of those oI ioughts I was 
disagree: aay start Jed 1 yy what I never cared to hear again— 
the clock, striking onr, and awoke mom nt aril to the fact 
that I was not dead, nor dying; but sitting iv ‘tly in my 





rocking chair in my study. As I became cons , however, 
a strange noise, as of bats flying in the air, struc rs upon my 
ear, and from abont mea number of imps made off in severs al 


directions, vanished in the fire, up ehedikion ney, and in the air. 
I do not remember ever to have had such angry feelings 
as at that moment, when I discovered myself falive. After 
the first few moments of the fact, I became perfectly bewil- 
dered. All my cloud experience rushed to my mind. 
Was it pos sible ? 


Certainly, at twelve o’clock I lit my pipe, its contents now 


were a bow] of ashes, which must have been out a long timey 


for it was cold as though never lit. 
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One short hour of earth, what centuries of clouds. Truly, 
Sidney, by one o’clock I was leagnes from the world. 

I did not know whether to glorify over the magnificent, 
for it was magnificent, though appalling, vision, or condemn 
my procras stination th: at left the work undone, which the 
blank paper, and the unstirred pen, but too plainly were the 
evidences of. I gave way to the first, and shuddered as the 
wild panorama passed swiftly before the eyes of me mor y. 
Their effect on me was weake ming bodily, and so took my 
thoughts away from what I intende dto write, that I could not 
gathe the forces of my brain inthe direction I needed, when, 
atte r some time, I s gh t to dlo 80. 

‘Ah! old tobacco brain,” said I, turning to the skull,— 
“ ‘en you aid me? You have already driven me from the 
arth, why not make amends for the deed? Would that I 
had some supra—ay, or nether mundane familiar who could 
write my thoughts—some angel,—some devil amanuensis! 
Ah! you are only a mere skull—a nut without the kernel. 
Perhaps the spirit that once made thy os frontis powerful, 
and played on all the organs of thy polished cranium, a 
tune to make all earth reel, was amidst those weird shadows 
that lifted me into the clouds—perhaps it held the hour- 
glass and made a fool of Time—perhaps it was the believing 
Christian soul that defied the devils. Whether the one, or 
the other, it was more potent than I am—it was my master 
—at all events it zs, and I needs must reverence its earthly 
home, as I would the tub of Diogenes, the dungeon of Galileo. 
Old skull, thou’rt a glorious dummy !—an eloquent bone !— 
handsomest of bowls !—most sublime crockery ware! The 
Chinese vase—the Indian urn—the Se svres porcelain, is more 
fashionable clay, but thy yellow-umbered polish has philos- 
ophy on its surface. Besides,. thou were fashioned to hold 
brains, thongh thou seldom gettest any worth the count, 
while all other clayey concavities bastion green teas, and 
liquified turtle. Thou art a clock case without works—a 
goblet without wine—a harp-frame without wires—insensible 
as thou art, thou held’st immortality once—let me kiss thee.” 

And kissing the globular bone, I hastily unclothed and 
threw myself on my bed, for I. was incapable of writing a 
line. 

] slept. 

Worn out by the excitement of the strange occurrences 
during the night, I slept soundly for a time. A very little 
sleep at any time, or under the most fatiguing circumstances, 
is sufficient for the regeneration of my energies. Years of 
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student worship has made me excessively watchful, and at the 
least, I could keep an open eye for ten or twelve nights, if exi- 
gency demanded it, without feeling rest necessary. At all 
events, two or three hours’ rest, and that on a deal board, a 
sheltered rock, or a feather bed, under ordinary exertions, is 
a sufficiency. 

I slept soundly for some two hours or more, before I began 
to feel any restlessness. Then slight dreams disturbed me, 
and fancying that again I was tumbling downwards through 
the air into some dark abyss, I made some exertion, an at- 
tempt to spring up, and half awoke to the fact that I was hap- 
pily in bed, 

Nestling my head comfortably on the pillow, my eyelids 
kissed each other again, and I lay a satisfied victim to sleep. 
But it did not think me worth the capture, and I remained in 
a state of drowsiness. On my first half waking, a noise like 
the scratching of mice among the newspapers under the desk, 
fell on my ear, but with a “ whish—whish,” to frighten them 
off, believing the noise to be made by mice, I disregarded it. 
Failing to fall asleep, the noise grew upon me. It continued 
with a regular pace to run across my ear. “It is not the 
mice,” thought I—“ it sounds very much as if made by some 
one writing.” Quieting my thought to listen well, the noise 
grew louder from the stillness of myself, and I opened my 
eyes. 

It must have been about four o’clock. And by the uncer- 
tain light of the coming dawn, I rather indistinctly outlined 
a figure sitting in my chair, and bent overthe table. The can- 
dle had burned out, a few faint sparks were in the fire-place. 
The scratching noise was unabated. 

“Curse that Opium—am I in bed?—surely no one can 
write in the dark—I’m dreaming still, and I rubbed my eyes 
and became satisfied that I was in bed, and that some one 
was zealously engaged in writing at my desk. The fact of 
there being no light to write by, gave me some unpleasant 
ideas Any gleam of the breaking dawn which came in 
through the windows, was completely hidden from the paper, 
in consequence of the position occupied by the writer, his 
back being to the windows, and his shadow covering pen, 
ink, and paper. “Some trick of Sidney, thought I,” calling 
to mind his remark about the attendant spirit of Socrates, 
“ he is pretending to write”—and with this idea, I determined 
to remain still and laugh at him for his pains in striving to 
frighten me. 

Twas not, however, kept long in suspense, for the light grow- 
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ing brighter, and bringing with it faint echoes of the waking 
city, the firure stood up, and discovered to me the back of an 
evidently lean, lanky person, on whose frame the mysty black 
garments hung careless and loose. The light fell on the top 
of his hee ad, and showed it bald and shining. He rolled up 
the papers and put them into a pocket in the folds of his tu- 
nic, for his dress was not of the present day. During this 
movement, a very unpleasant sensation made me hold my 
breath, as a sound like the creaking of bones accompanied the 
action of the figure. Before I recovered sufficiently to speak, 
he raised his arms, the loose sleeves fell downwards, and I 
beheld two fleshless yellow skeleton arms, with the thin hands 
of which he lifted his skull off the spine, and placed it on the 
table. 

Curiosity will make a man courageous. I leaped up with 
the intention of grasping the figure ; but before I reached the 
chair, it had glided towards the hearth, and then disappeared 
as the last spark fell from the grate. 

% % * * % % *% 

I did not breathe a sentence of this to Sidney. 

[ had some unaccountable prognostication that the appari- 
tion would visit my room again, and determined to make some 
preparations therefor. I did not write any during the ensu- 
ing day. My mind was one whirl of the night previous. Sev- 
eral times I took a book up, hoping to change the current of 
my thoughts, but in vain. 

“After many times recounting to myself my cloud experi- 
ence, I ended with the vexatious query— Have I really seen 
an apparition ?” 

The night came. I placed the paper, and ink, as before, in- 
deed, I believe I had not disturbed them. I raked out the 
fire, lest there might be any connection between it and my 
imagination ; locked the door, as well as that leading to Sid- 
ney’s room ; ’fastened down the windows, and lighting a fresh 
candle just at five minutes before twelve, went into bed, bring- 
ing with me my pipe, determined to remain quietly awake, 
and watch anxiously for something which I fe/¢ w as going 
to happen. 

With many thoughts in my head I smoked away, stretched 
at full length, half on my side, and my eyes w andering on the 
smoke fumes, and resting principally, but without any intent, 
on the ceiling. The clock had long since struck twelve, and 
I began to chide myself for giving way to such ridiculous ex- 
pectancy. 

At this moment my thought was silenced by a knock at the 
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door, which had just the same effect upon me as a knock on 
the head. In a moment, however, recovering myselt, I laugh- 
ed at my childishness, for Sidney often came to my room at a 
later hour. ‘ Come in—come in,” cried I— but stay—the 
door is locked—I will get up,’ 

“Tt is unnecessary—l am in,” spoke a mild, but clear voice, 
and a headless figure, which 1 instantly recognized as the ap- 
parition of the previous night, or morning rather, walked with 

rattling noise to the table, when it seized the skull, from 
which the voice came, and planted it between the collar- 
bones known as the c/avicles. So adjusted, the skeleton, for 
it was a skeleton, with a pall hung loosely, but picturesquely 
on it, took from one of the folds a scroll of paper, and leaving 
it on the tab le, walked towards me. 

Coming to my bedside and bending over me, he grasped 
my hands in a cold bony grip, and pressing the phalanges of 
his thumbs against mine, as mesmerists do, he turned the 
front of his skull straight to my face. 

I fancied there were eyes, large, deep, liquid, but dark eyes 
in those capacious si ckets. I knew the ‘y were there, and mo- 
mentarily expected them to drop out. They were irresista- 
bly be autiful, and painful with a strong sorrow. Their fasci- 
nation was killing, and beneath their steady gaze, 1 felt my 
consciousness vanishing. 

As I strove to fathom their seductive depths, a light shot 
from them through my brain, scorching every thought out of 
it, save one, that of piercing ‘th e visual mé zie be foreme. I 
strained my eyes till they pained. A heavy weight oppressed 
my breathing, and by degrees, I was only conscious that my 
eyes possessed vitality, at the same time ‘that I was perfectly 
aware [was the victim of fascination, and could not help 
myself. Presently my eyes grew wi atery, and in that flood all 
my reason and recollection were drowned. 


I awoke to the sound of that pen, scribbling as before. The 
dawn was struggling in. The apparition arose, and folded his 
paper. Looking straight at me, a voice came from it, say- 
ing, “ be silent once more,” then took off his skull, placed it 
on the table, and made his exit through the door; as he enter- 


ed, without unlocking « or op ening it. 
x % * * 


The next dans I did not go through the mockery of fasten- 
ing the doors, but I determined to speak with the ghost if it 
came. 

It was already after one, and I sat by the fire, smoking as 
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nsual, and trying to remember if it was before or after this 
time, he made his appearance, when amid a slight cloud of 
smoke which arose from the bowl of my pipe, a tiny figure in 
black arose. 

I immediately recognised it as the skeleton seribbler, for 
the figure was without ahead. As it left the pipe it grew in 
dimensions to its usual height, and walking deliberately into 
Sidney’s room, returned trom it almost instantly with the 
skull on. 

Ife approached me. I trembled lest I should be put 
through the ordeal of those wondrous eyes. I arose as he 
neared me. He beckoned me to sit down, and in the warmth 
of my imagination, or flattered by his action, I thought the 
skull grinned with a strange benevolence. 

“Well?” I ejaculated, not rightly knowing what to say. 

* Sit down,” 

I sat down, and the skeleton did like wise, on the edge of 
the table, his bones making strange angles, over w hich the 
black mantle hung in graceful drapery, fro: n the points at the 
shoulders and knee pans. 

“Tn the name of Heaven or Hades—who are you—what 
are you—why come here?” I energetically cried. 

*T am nothing—every thing—to serve you.” Was the la- 
conic reply: and after a pause— 

‘‘T ama mere link of bones as you see, but there is that 
about me which rules everything—Spirit!” 

‘Why do you come to me?” said I. 

“T have told you, to serve you. There is a sympathy of 
soul between us. Quake not lest I mean death, as mortals 
do in presence of mortal bones. Soul has no sympathy with 
Death, for the soul knowsit not. Your hour is not written on 
the shadow of the dial yet. You pine after an idea. So did 
I. You burn your heart out on uncertainties. Sodid I. You 
dash your brains out to get bread for your body. So did I. 
You see no sin in being poor. So did I. You areastudent. 
So was I. Anauthor. SowasI. The flesh was starved off 
these bones, for all these reasons. I was with Homer when 
he begged ; with Socrates, when Athens immolated him. With 
Diogenes, when he craved the sunlight. With Demosthenes, 
when he harangued the waves! [ have been in the clouds 


with Ossian, and under the pall with Sheridan. Echoed the 
sonnets of Petrarch, and canght the Declaration of Independ- 
ence from Jefferson’s brain, ere it reached paper and immor- 
tality. Have worn Tasso’s death chaplet, and gave up a mor- 
tal life with Shelley, when the wild waves of Geneva sung his 
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death chaunt. I have heard Otway’s last choking, spasmodic 
groan, and dreamt philosophy with Coleridge to the grave. 
My eyes have grown dim with Milton, and I have dictated the 
Raven to Poe. I have loomed through the best thoughts of 
Goethe, and beamed through the pale face of Mangan. 
Fought with Washington, hated with Byron, loved with 
Moore. Gave Schiller his noblest aspirations, and sung the 
Marseillaise before it heated a second mortal brain. I lived 
for truth, starved for authorship, died for Freedom! Am I 
not thy Friend ?” 

“ My friend? The world’s friend!—But oh! Spirit of 
Hope, of Love, of Truth, mock me not to insanity—flatter me 
not into a belief in such companionship. I am unworthy. 
Those Spirits were for all time. They were men—men? Gods 
of earth. I am but a worker, a toiler in the shadows of their 
brains. A poor student—mock me not.” 

“ And are not students men, thou poor philosopher, and may 
not such men be gods, for only such men are cast in the im- 
age of the great mould and omnipotent model. What have 
they to rely on, or to comfort them, but that. Surely they 
cannot rest on the world they are so far above. Cannot live, 
though they may love, where they are unic ‘knowledged.” 

* Ane el—ghost, or fiend—feed not my ambition—’twill 
wrack— burn me like a curse.’ 

“Tf tl:y ambition is not tempered with the true love—if it 
lives like an unmouthed fire-mountain, in itself, thou art no 
student, nor man, nor god. And if thy wings are not natural, 
but waxed, the eternal sun will melt them, and thou shalt fall 
into the sea of obscurity, as did the son of Dedalus into the 
Aigean. You have afree will: be not its despot. You have 
a heart, be not its seducer. You have a soul, let it not fall 
from Heaven. Face the rocks of life which thou are amongst, 
for there you have chosen your path—face them as the w ater- 
spring, W hich becomes purer by being , opposed. Die—but 
bend not, and you will live and die not. 

“ T have heard such echoes in my soul cre now. Heavens! 
I have drank in such thoughts with the air I breathe, as the 
flowers and fruits drink in ‘the invigorating, ripening sunlight, 
and the solitude of the moonlight, with its thousand calm 
voices, have cheered me; yet I pine, I labor unrewarded. 
Day brings no joy, night no rest, to the thinker who is “ faith- 
ful to his trust.” 

“T have seen thee toil—thy burdens and thy heavy fate, 
and came to aid thee and lighten them. I have been w ork: 
ing for thee, when thy tired soul was lifted for a holiday into 
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the clouds. I have exchanged centuries of the spirit-life, for 
a few earthly hours to help thee. Tere, take this—it is as 
good as bread to thee.” 

And drawing from under his garment the scroll of paper 
he handed to me, while the eyes in the capacious sockets 
beamed with all their mystic beauty. I took it witha feeling 
of doubt and dread, which he noticed. 

“ You need not fes ur. I will come again—thy hand, broth- 
er?’ and he offered his bony digits. 

A wild feeling of fascination grew upon me, and slapping 
my hand into the extended bones, he pressed it once—once, 
only, but I could have shrieked with pain, had not the electric 
spasm spread over every portion of my frame, even to the 
contraction of my tongue. 

os go—but I shall come again,” and he glided swiftly into 
Sidney’s room. 

“ My friend—thoug hostly philosopher—immortal sh 
keisehan of the Wise—Friend of the Centuries—leave me not,” 
I cried, bewildered to find a suitable title for my visitor, 
“leave me not—go not yet, not yet,” and I darted after him. 

As I reached Sidney’ s door, the apparition was in the act 
of placing his skull on 'the bureau where it usu: ally stood. I 
sprang in. The light coming in between the half-open doors 
from my room, threw a dim path into Sidney’s study, mys stic 
at all times, but now excitingly so. The ghost receded in a 
measured pace towards the looking glass at the end of the 
apartment. In a moment I was there, and making a grasp at 
the waving garment, it disappeared through the mirror, leay- 
ing me confronted by my own reflection, and so pale, gh: astly, 
and disordered, that but for the fact of my being op posite the 
glass, I would not have recognized myself. 

I was lost in amazement. 

And a clear voice, as if coming from the skull on the bu- 

eau, spoke : — 
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A LEGEND OF WAMPANOAG. 


Wuen Mr. Chislum, and his estimab > lady, decided to 
establish a “ watering-place,” on the ca. of Wampanoag 
Bay, which, as my readers will remember, indents the 
southern side of the fertile state of Connecticut, near the 
celebrated village of Wampanoag, I do not think that they 
imagined for an instant the extent of the reputation with 
which this project would invest them. They estimated with 
extraordinary pains the cost of building the contemplated 
mansion, of adorning its inside walls, and of ¢ arpeting its 
floors ; they calculated the price of maintaining table and 
servants, they reckoned the number of guests necessary to 
cover all expenditure—but it never once entered their heads 
that Wampanoag House was to make the name of Chislum 
famous and familiar to so large and enviable a body as the 
readers of the United States Review. 

Wampanoag House—and I would not describe it but that 
many of my readers have never seen it—is a very tall and 
very white structure, built of wood, and ornamented with 
Venetian blinds, that stands on the shore of Wampanoag Bay, 
shaded by trees in the rear, and having its front guarded 
by a row of bath-houses reaching into the sea. It is a five 
story edifice, and its top is surmounted by a sort of cupola, 
in which, of a summer’s day, when the sun is not too bright, 
you can sit and survey with a spy glass the coast on el ither 
side for twenty miles. The smiling waves of the sound meet 
your eyes in front, dotted with sails, and constantly furrowed 
by passing steamers, or, if you choose to turn your gaze in- 
land, you may behold a rich and verdant panors ama of hill 
and valley, watered by numerous streams, and checked with 
many patches of woodland. Desce nding, you wander through 
a variety of corridors, carpeted the more beautifully as yon 
approach the lower floor, at first, a single strip of home-made, 
then a breadth of ingrain, then a finer pattern, reaching from 
wall to wall, then an actual brussels, gorgeous with flowers, 
and bright with red and crimson dye. On the ground floor, 
an oil-cloth of an unbounded figure takes the place of carpets, 
except in the ladies’ parlor, in which sacred retreat the Chis- 
lums had exhausted the powers of Wampanoag upholstery. 
Beneath your feet is an amazonian forest of dazzling colors, 
which you can scarcely believe to be a carpet, and ranged 
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about the walls are sofas, into whose boundless depths of 
cushion you seem to be d lestined forever to sink. Gay prints 
ornament the sides of this wonderful apartment, and the whis- 
pering breezes are admitted only through the choicest of lace- 
edged muslin curtains. The inhabit ints of W ompi anoag hold 
their breath when you mention the ladies’ parlor of the Chislum 
mansion in their heari ing. I fancy they would disbelieve you, 
were you to assert that Northumberland House, or the St. 
Nicholas Hotel contain anything finer. 

W ampanoag House, as we have seen, was no vulgar place. 
The Chislums were no vale: ir people, and, as a wabeal con- 
sequence, they received no vulgar company. 

It was on account of the combination of these three cir- 
cumstances that Mrs. Tulip and her four daughters went 
down to Wampanoag. Mrs. Tulip abhorred vulgarity. If 
there was anything which this egregious female would rather 
die than do, it was to “*demean” herself by associating with 
those unfortunate persons whom she suspected of being af- 
fected with this characteristic. It was a great trial to her 
feelings to discard friends and relations here and there, on her 
march through life, on account of their failing to come up to 
her standard of centility, as she found herself obliged to do, 
but asense of duty conquered. Ifthe law had allowed, I fancy 
she would have separated from her husband, whom she could 
never persuade to be “ genteel,” or to live in any other man- 
ner than that in which he had been brought up. Mr. Tulip 
was a quiet, inoffensive little fellow, as fond of his wife as 
she would allow him to be, and so much attached to peace 
that she could never persuade him to quarrel, and could never 
provoke him into having a mind of his own. Except that he 
resolutely refused to be genteel, Mr. Tulip was quite at the 
service of his lov ely and fashionable better half. 

Fortune had given to all the Tulips money. It had also 
given to three of their four daughters very disagreeable faces, 
and very sour tempers. To the remaining one of the flock, 
Miss Mary Tulip, it had given a person and face so pretty and 
engaging, that I actually once made her an offer of myself; 
and a disposition so tender and amiable, that at the very time 
of refusing me, she made me more her friend than ever. You 
may judge from this that she must have been uncommonly 
well- looking, and wonderfully good. 

Fortune who had denied love ers severally to the three elder 
Misses Tulip, had blessed the younger with an unusually large 
number, from whom she had at last selected one, as much, I 
believe, to his own astonishment, as to that of the rest of the 
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world. “Such a bashful fellow as Rodney Upjohn!” ex- 
claimed Miss Sophronia Vox, to a coterie, whom she had in- 
formed of Mary Tulip’s preference. “Such a bashful fellow 
as Rodney Upjohn,” echoed the coterie, in chorus. “So,” 
said I to myself, as | stood before my glass shaving—and the 
exclamation had w ell n nigh caused me to damage my unequal- 
ed face with the razor ;—* So, my dear fellow, you ‘have been 
refused after making a ‘point. blank offer of yours ‘If, all for the 
sake of that bashful fellow, Rodney Upjohn!” I felt the razor 
edge ;—glanced at my neck in the gle ass :—’t\ vould be a pity 
to spoil so fine a neck on account of a woman,” said I; as J 
laid down the implement and sighed. 

“ A genuinely bashful man is the soul of honor,” says a 
clever writer. ‘For my part, I am not dispos sed to contradict 
him. Ill at ease as my bashful friend Rodney had hitherto 
been, in the society of women, the presence of Mary Tulip 
seemed to act on him like a chs wm, giving greater dignity to 
his person, and freer utterance to his voice. Wherever she 
went, his eye was on her, not in jealousy nor in distrust, but 
with unconcealed admiration and pride. It was at Wampa- 
noag, that I was added to the army of the great Rejected, and 
it was at Wampanoag that Rodney Upjohn came down to 
see his Mary, and present himself to the scrutiny of Papa and 
Mamma. 

Now, had Mamma app roved of Mr. Rodney Upjohn—for 
in a matter of this kind P apa was, of course, a mere cipher, 
I should not have been at the trouble of penning this chroni- 
cle, and you, my dear reader, might not have heard of Wam- 
panoag. But Mrs. Tulip did not approve, and manifested her 
disapprobation in the et emphatic manner possible for so 
dignified and genteel a personage. For when Mr. Rodney 
U pjohn sought the maternal presence, and having made 
known the fact of his engagement, asked Mrs. Tulip’s consent 
thereto, she not only refus sed it point-blank, but after ordering 
him never to speak to her or any of her family again, demand. 
ed to know how, being nothing but a Cedar street jobber, in 
a small trade, he could have the impudence to propose for 
her daughter, for whom the greatest match of the Avenue 
would not be one whit too gor d! 

All W ampanoag heard of this next day, and was immedi- 
ately divided into two factions: the Tulipi: ins and the Upjohn- 
ians. The breeze passing through the gorgeous parlor which 
I have already described, wafted to me, imbibing cobblers on 
the porch, strange sounds of female : argume nt, and wordy war. 


The young ladies all took sides with Mr. Rodney Upjohn: 
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their mammas approved the sagacity and resolution of Mrs. 
Tulip. The young men said they were quite certain what 
they should do, if they were in Mr. Rodney U pjohn’s case : 
and this gentleman received, during the day, numberless offers 
of horses and vehicles, to aid him in any project of elopement 
which he mig) re solve upon. To the astonishment of -all, 
Mr. Rodney Upjohn declared that he would not wrong Mr. 
and Mrs. Tulip so far as to elope with theirdaughter. But 
notwithstanding this determination, he did not look like a 
man who had given up all hope 

The reason of this was, that Miss Mary had - l a very 
interesting conversation with her mother, shortly after Rod- 
ney’s dismission. 

Brunetta Tulip, the eldest of the Tulips, had long enter- 
tained a passion for one Snagsby d’Or, Esqg., a young 
gentleman of rather limited understanding, but of great 
wealth, and the most distinguished dancer of his set. He 
had seen something of the Tulip family, and was immensely 
awed by the dignified and intense manners of the mother, 
and the stern graces of Miss Brunetta. Tis accomplish- 
ments had quite endeared him to Mrs. Tulip, and I have 
already said that he had inspired Miss Brunetta with feel- 
ings of a rather tender nature. But as he was quite e afraid 
of "making propositions where the least uncertainty seemed 
to attend them, he had never done more than squeeze 
Miss Brunetta’s hand, and send baskets of flowers anony- 
mously to her father’s mansion. Ie was also, oddly 
enough, a devoted admirer of Rodney Upjohn, whom he 
quoted as his authority in all matters where common sense 
was at all involved, and who could, at any time, by the force 
of a strong will, sway him hither and thither, just as he 
chose. Such was Snagsby d’Or, Esq., who formed the sub- 
ject of conversation between Mrs. Tulip : and Mary. “ For,” 
said Mary, “ Mamma, if you will but listen to Mr. U pjohn, 
sister Brunctta shall have an offer from Snagsby d’Or this 
very week,”—and whatever might have been Mrs. Tulip’s 
answer, Rodney went up to town that night, and Miss Bru- 
netta discovered quite suddenly that she had been too un- 
social of late, and having made an irruption into the parlor 
that evening, talked with a vivacity, and danced polkas with 
an energy, that made her the talk of the evening. And 
meanwhile Mrs. Tulip’s dismissal of Mr. Rodney Upjohn, 
and that young gentleman’s sudden disappearance, made 
fresh argument for female voices, and stirred up the wordy 
war. And revolving all these things j in my mind, I betook 
myself to a cobler, and studious meditation. 
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But when, a week afterwards, Snagsby d’Or, Esq., danced 
six polkas with Miss Brunetta Tulip in one evening, and 
the fair Mary by her mother’s consent walked in the 
grounds with “Mr. Rodney Upjohn, during the same entire 
evening; then all Wampan ag eXC hs aimed, “I told you so!” 
Never was there a more discerning b oe of individuals, than 
that assem bled al W am panoag House ; tor somehow each one 
had seen through the whole afiair fai the beginning, and 
had written home exactly how it would result, and nearly all 


so happily 


agreed that never did a couple promise to live 


and genteely as Snagsby d’Or and Miss. Brunnetta Tulip; and 
that Rodney Upjohn, ~ githough by no means so desirable a 


person, would make a . good match for Miss Mary. In refer- 
ence to the matter, I heard Mrs. Tulip make this profound 
observation, that where a great good “in be secured, at the 
expense of a small evil, it was best to make the sacrifice. 
a judged it best,” said she, “‘to make sure of my dear 
Snagsby, even th ous gh I was forced, by so doing, to put up 
with Rodn iey U pj hn.” 

Reader—this is not a very exciting st tory, but it is well, 
occasionally, to fall in with a tame elephi Another time 


I will roar you more loudly, if you wish. 


M-EMINISCENCE OF THE RHINE. 


WRITTEN ON THE ONTO. 


[ rEcottectr—tis long ago, the day was calm and fine, 
As now I steam down Ohio, I steamed it up the Rhine, 


Invited to a house, below the Drachenfels, to dine. 


Ten years are past; the fiery blast of fierce ambition, since 
That day, has given me-a past ; but then I felt a prines 
of airy emp res, doomed to last, till Time himself should wince! 


And as I steamed it up the Rhine, two figures met my gaze, 


Two forms and faces sv perfine, of beauty’s sun, twin rays, 


To burn all hearts; they flashed on mine, and straight "twas in a blaze. 


The “ ecastled crag of Drachenfels,” we long had left behind ; 


“I knew it not, for something else pre- occupied my mind, 
All thought, to my sweet pair of belles, religiously confined. 
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yet smoothed by love rs hand, 





They had the softest, silkiest 
And skins more dazzling pure and fair there were not in the land, 


Or on the river—no, nor where the oceans’ breasts expand. 


I fell in | I udent 
The som 1 I S il had ietl I 
At sevent id pen were worthy of a ch 





I had not moralized in France, in England learn: 1 to sn 
Or strove my fortunes to adv: by speculating he 


A 


I yet was full of live romance—not “ printed” 


- A A 

; , 9 ; 
But, lo! my mind was in a fix! th ster-maids wel xe 

oth } l } 
As 1 to x, Ol » « 2s VW h l rikeé 
: 7 

The self-same d or as two ks, close neighbo 1 dyke! 
I'd fallen in love, nor wa loth to cherish Cupid’s flamy 


But where to plight my seeret troth? which choose between tl ame? 


Of course I could not marry both, nor tzo my heart could clau 


O, had there only beer 
I 


. 7 
Some daring deed 


i bu 
should hay: lone, ar } t 


But, as it was, my future sun shone doubled and obscure. 


On sped the steamer up the Rhine; and still I vainly stroy 


To separate the form divine fr quasi-Mormon lov« 
i i 
Till, emptying my flask of wine, I ceased to think or mov 


I sl pt —that bottle of champagne, and divers other “ dri 
Had triumphed o’er my youthful brain. I just took forty winks, 


And, starting, strove to join again thought’s discon: 1 links, 
Where were my twin-born beauties ’—Gone!/—What magie change was 


A singl maiden cat alor i and when I ask 1, * Wher 


The other lady?” at my tone the waiter’s stare was bliss! 


There was but one! that second sig 


it of Bacchus was the dec d: 
And now, once more, ] felt = all right,” my he art could ire ely bleed, 


1? 


And freely Love could I invite upon my life to feed! 


But where was I!—Upon the Rhine. And whither led my fate? 


I knew not, cared not; my design was simply to migrate 


Wherever that pale star might shine, my torch to heaven's gate. 
| g » M) : 
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That torch is quenched, that staris set! I’ve pitched my wanderer’s 
tent 

In many a clime since there we met, and many a fortune spent 

In seeking for the magic net, whose meshes hold—content. 


And ever where great rivers flow—the mighty veins of earth— 
I float along, and seek to know the riddle of our birth; 
F’en now, of yellow Ohio, I ask—what life is worth? 


My love is cold, my youth is pale, my hopes are weak and dim; 
I look on life as through a veil, ’mid dreams of Seraphim, 
And That, before which mortals quail, appears in gala trim! 


And yet I laugh, and yet I quaff the wine-cup, whilst I glide, 
As in a dream, adown the stream that ever grows more wide, 
Till to the sea it beareth me, upon its sleepless tide. 


ANTISLAVERY MAY-MEETINGS IN NEW YORK 
AND LONDON. 


No. 2. 


In right of seniority, chronology has precedence of cour- 
tesy ; and rightfully does ch: wity begin at home, or this 
second number of notes should commence with the Exeter 
Hall gathering; though for tact, talent, and truthfulness, less 
noticeable than ours of the Tabernacle. Begin we then here, 
and end there; in the reasonable and real aoe that no more 
such sayings and doings will ever again offend our taste, try 
our charity, or tax our pen. Yes, a real hope have we, that 
there will be no more such fanatical meetings in either the 
Tabernacle or Exeter Hall. It seems to us well, therefore, 
and right, that these be duly and truly noticed, so as to pre- 
serve some of their most prominent characteristics, their 

vanishing features, and visionary forms. 

If not vanishing and visionary, then, indeed, frightful i 
our prospect! If we are in a real progress towards a con- 
dition of safety from calamitous vicissitudes, then soon must 
the genial sun of ancient truth so rarify our moral atmos- 
phere, that it will become no ihe of sound for even their 
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chief orators,—rivals before the public.—Mr. Frederick 
Douglass, and the Earl of Shaftesbury :—both, in their way, 
great; though in the late demonstrations, our own Fred. 
stands a full head and shoulders above his worthy competitor 
for anti-slavery fame, and oratorical preéminence. 

Instructive and valuable are memorials of the peculiar 
phases of the philanthropy and witch-prayer piety of our fast 
age; and they must not be lost or forgotten, if a clue we 
would ever find out of the dark labyrinth in which the 'y have 
involved our once clear-sighted common-sense. 

When our Juggernaut car of modern reform shall have 
reached its goal, it must be of vast benefit to a succeeding 
age to be in possession of some of the edifying leaves of 
its journal, Let them be conned carefully, and there will 
be left no room to wonder how it has come about that all 
prayers are said backwards; that no logic is tolerated that 
does not establish the identity of abolitionism with christianity, 
that no system of morals is taught, or allowed to be, which 
conflicts with the reformed theory, that crimes are but acted 
poetry in the drama of life; that perjury is often but another 
name for piety; that the higher law of philanthropy may 
sanction murder, and that whoever denies any of these con- 
clusions, except fuols and madmen, deserves to be shot. 


THE TABERNACLE. 


The “ Abstract of the Annual Report,” and the “ resolu- 
tions,” as made plainer, were it needed, by the officers and 
orators, show conclusively that a bloody, crusade against the 
South would meet with more than their mere ¢ approval, though 
every institution of the country should be trampled under 
foot by the motley hosts of abolitionism. And, if so they 
impress the cool and reluctant reader, how mus t the y affect and 
infuriate the excited and approving hearer, surrounded by 
a sympathising multitude of passion-moved dupes and myr- 
midoms. 

Appeals are solemnly made to the deity, and with almost 
the zeal of the priests of Baal to their gods, to sanction their 
denunciations and anathemas. Steeped in blasphemy, they hiss 
most serpent-like, with the furiousness of a fan: ticism which 
knows no piety, ‘and has neither ruth nor conscience, save 
such conscience only as by their higher law is enjoined. 

These malign agitators say they are not fanatics. Who 
has ever confessed himself a fanatic? Who even has ever 
imagined himself to be a fanatic? Fools and lunatics may 
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be even wise in their own conceits ; the bigot claims exclusive 
piety ; an : the true fanatic abjures, as accursed, all who do 
not heartily sympathize with him. 

Read, if f you can, the reports, resolutions, and speeches of 
these meetings ; and then cool off gradually and thoughtfully, 
until you shall be able to judge sobe rly, and | to decide honestly 
and discreetly ;—and then, if you can, clear them of the deep 
stain of fanaticism, with rut sopeielinn ibs mn of the deeper 
criminality of hypocrisy, you will deserve a medal of merit 
from the Archbish yp of Dublin, and a professorship in a col- 
lege of trancendentalism. 

With a single eye tothe immolation of negro-slavery, heed- 
less of consequences, they can see no thing evil in the whole 
world besides; and all who are not equally blind they abjure 
as traitors and apostates. But we have ‘before given proofs 
with illustrations, in their own avowed words, of their pro- 
claimed principles and peculiar positions. Their doings and 
designs have no need of further exposure. Their own hands 
have well helped to let the light in upon their dark doings ; 
and there is left to us now the less irksome task, to consider 
briefly how their orators discuss the interesting topics of anti- 
slavery. 

The annual 1 ‘eport enumerates many green spots in their 
last years’ passages 5 recomin ends st trongly more energetic 
action ; and sixteen resolution s are ado pted fanatic ly expres- 
sive of their confidence in God’s blessing upon their impious 
measures, and seditiously vilifying the institutions and laws 
of the land; and then, an ode or hyaen, introduces Mr. 
Frederick Douglass, the orator of the occasion. 

FREDERICK DovcGiass offers a “ few remarks on the present 
condition and future prospects of the colored population of 
the United States -” and he makes it to be clear ly enough dis- 
cerned through the glit ter of his rhetorie, that whatever he 
may say, hi e feel s that the abolition movements of the age are 
of the very first class of its numerous humbugs. Fred. is 
an orator worthy of his name. He conciliates his audience 
by a seemingly genuine expression of diffidence and humility. 
In a mortified tone and manner, retained long enough to de- 
fine his peculiar position in relation to the audience, he speaks 
thus, and well, on his unfortunate somersault, by his own 
showing, from the frying-pan into the fire:— 

“T am a colored man, and this is i — audience. No 
colored man with any nervous sensibility, can stand before an 
American audience, without feeling the immense disadvan- 
tages under which he stands.” 
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They do these things better in England. So Fred. means, 
and so we shallsee. But let the orator proceed : 

‘The ground which a colored man occupies in the street 
or on the platform, is disputed inch by inch, | by a cold , flinty- 
hearted, and unceasing prejudice, against his color, 

Poor Fred., though alion, he wishes he was a white man— 
anything but a half black—then he would “finda home; and 
willing ears would be lent him, and open hands pro tered him; 
and the gree ting of warm hearts. Tor others of all ni tions— 
Hungarian, Irish, French, Italian ; the Jew and the Gentile— 
Americans have principles of justice, maxims of mercy; sen- 
timents of religion ; and the feelings of brotherhood in abun- 
dance ; but for my poor ruined race, they have neither feel- 
ings of justic e, of mercy, or of re ligion. - 

‘So, not exclu ding even his associate abolitionists, he speaks 
of the flinty-heartedness of the North as not found a the 
sl ave states. E loque ntly and too truly does he say, there are 

‘no scales here in which to weigh the free negroes’ wrongs, 
no standard by which to measure their rights. ae are 
scourged,” he says, * beyond the range of authorities human 
and divine. In running hither for protection, I s sup posed I 
had left a cold and corrupt aad 1; but it was to take refuge 
in a hollow and corrupt church. [ fled from the hungry | slood- 
hounds tothe angry wolf; from the agonies of earth to the 
flames of hell.” 

Poor Fred. ; he said well and truly, that he spoke for no 
anti-slavery si ‘ciety : nor will any of them thank him for his 
speech ; but we do, ‘and he artily. Go on, Fred., and show 
them up, as agents of unmingled mischief. Cut loose from 
them, and make the best of he “anomalous position,” of which 
so feelingly you complain; and act your part as well as you 

an in it; and though you may not be as happy as you had 
once hy ped to be, yet if you will cease to condemn the Con- 
stitution and laws, they will protect you in any honest voca- 
tion. You had a home once, Fred., and willing e ars were 
doubtless open to all your real needs and j just complaints; and 
more than reason enough have you to feel that the abolition 
agent who beguiled you to leave behind your birth-right and 
blessings, had indeed a “ fli nty heart.” Ah, Fred., you did 
not know it, but you had no right to expect to find any other 
sort of heart among fanatics. Had you acted well your part 
as a son of Ham, and remained « quie tly, an 1 worked faithfully 
in your allotted condition, less, far, of the e = of life would 
have beset you, than falls to the lot of in: uy of the children 
of Japheth, wit th all their boasted iaunieitiies: so unwisely 
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envied by you; and in that, your former position, you would 
have found less far of the “lash and sting of publi ic neglect 
and scorn, your complainings of which are so feelingly elo- 
quent. 

“Twenty years of my life,” said Ired., “ were passed 
slavery —fifteen years have been passed in nominal freedom ; 
and were my words never so bitter, they would be less bitter 
than the bitterness of my experience.” 

Poor fellow! our heart bleeds for him! May he find other 
refuge than the common one for such sufferers of his race in 
nominal fre ¢ dom -insanity ! 

Has any one ever kindly told F ~ wherein lies his 
great difficulty ?—the stun nbling- block in his way to content- 
ment with his condition ? - red. is a genius: a proud, ambi- 
tious, and fiery genius, of that peculiar and doomed class 
which can never be hap “ but in a lowly and obedient sub- 
mission to truth and Providence. And most unhappily for 
Fred., he is sometimes so greatly wanting in respect tor truth, 
as not to be able to resist a strong temptation to turn his bac ‘K 
upon it. This proclivity to romance is a great misfortune in 
Fred.’s case. His romancing propensities and practices may 
have something to do with the public neglect and scorn of his 
bitter lamentations; and if he happen to know that it has 
quite as much to do with it as has the color of his skin, it is 
no wonder that Fred. is not very happy. 

Once on a time Fred. was in England ; and his romancing 
abilities made a great personage of him there, for awhile—as 
since such abilities have for awhile of another romancer. Fred. 
was on the full tide of successful experiment on the elements 
of British credulity, when the felicitous thought was somehow 
suggested, that, to his high character, so easily obtained, as : 
theologian and political economist, he might as well put in : 
bold claim to legal knowledge and accomplishment ; and so 
Fred. astonished and delighted the natives with a lecture on 
the laws of Maryland. 

Fred. is sometimes very happy in his episodes ; and specially 
so was he in this law lectu re. He introduced an interesting 
tale of his successful evasion of a barbarous law of Maryland, 
which made it a criminal offence to teach a slave to read and 
write. It was a bold stroke; but English credulity was so 
fully equal to its weight, as not even to be at all st iggered by 
it. The little romance was well got up, and well delivered ; 
for Fred. is a rare genius, and he threw his English audience 
into a perfect delirium of delight. Now, this ingenious affair 
of Fred. was anentireinvention. As they say, in the country, 
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it was a lie made out of whole cloth. There is no such law in 
Maryland, nor was there ever; and well enough did Fred. 
know, that in Baltimore, where he lays the scene, there are 
great numbers of slaves who both read and write wel!, and 
have other useful accomplishments, which they learned in 
schools of long standing, and taught by colored instructors. 

In one of these schools, which are not kept in a corner, Fred. 
may have learned the rudiments of his own poetic eloquence. 

To this successful experiment of Fred. it is suggested, that 
the world may be so largely indebted for its two volume de- 
velopments ; as by it, the authoress was taught, that dratts on 
English credulity to any amount would be promptly met, 
and therefore there could be no danger in drawing largely. 
As Fred. had made a code of laws for Maryland out of his 
own fertile brain, so Harriet made laws out of shadows for the 
whole south ; and English credulity takes them all for gospel. 
But, though reluctantly, we must part with Fred. for the pre- 
sent: and yet, a word more of friendly counsel we would give 
him. Don’t, Fred., abuse the President of the United States 
again ; it don’t look well. Better let the Colonization Society 
alone. If you do not choose to go to Liberia, and be made 
attorney-general, some of your friends may like the office. 
The democracy, which you so unsparingly abuse, wishes you 
well, Fred.; # not as a runaway-negro, nor as an abolition 
orator; yet, as a human being, the democracy would do you 
good. One thing more in your speech, Fred., and we must 
leave you. Be consistent, Fred., and never again bring into 
the same short speech such humiliating and bitter complaints 
with the so ill-fitting declaration that you are not ashamed of 
being a negro. You should not be, Fred.; but as all know 
now you are—as much ashamed as Lord Byron was of his 
club foot. Finally, O Fred., throw off your bad habits, and 
your talents may help you to an honest living. 

Doctors Sura and Prnnineron, colored professional gen- 
tlemen—neither of them an orator as Fred. is —the Tabernacle 
lecture room, at a business meeting of the Society, was made 
resonant with repeated complaints of unreasonable and un- 
kind prejudices against the colored races, which they exem- 
plified quite satist: wtorily by humiliating facts in needless 
abundance. Every body knew befure that prejudices, not 
more unreasonable and unkind than strong and stubborn, are 
entertained by our race against theirs. 

For anything yet discovered to the contrary, even in our 
palmy days of anti-slavery, such prejudices seem likely to 
remain so, as long as the distinction of colors remains. Com- 
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plaints, however just, will not alter the case ; nor will denuncia- 
tions of vengeance, however loud and threatening. It is both 
lamentable and shameful, for prejudice against the black man 
to take the form and character of injustice, or of unkindness, 
as often it does with both the great and small vulgar ; and by 
the wicked, whose chief pleasure is in doing wickedly: yet 
endured it must be, for cured it can never be. It is a perma- 
nently fixed fact, and the sensible portion of the colored races 

will make the best of it; and sensible and considerate white 
people will be watchful of it, to prevent its working ill to the 
black man. 

Indeed, pity is it, that this prejudice of color (if prejudice it 
must be called) were not even stronger than it is sometimes 
found to be; that such unhappy mixtures of the African and 
Anglo-Saxon blood might not produce such unhappy geniuses 
as poor Fred. The far-seeing and wise old puritans of New 
England had so strong a prejudice against the mingling of 
their pure blood with any darker shade of color, that the “V 
passed an early law, in anticipation of the appre ended ev il, 
to put any man or woman to death that should marry an 
indian. 

In speaking of this law, Theodore Parker says the pilgrim 
puritans ‘exterminated all the red men they could find. 
The 1. gg, on the contrary, freely intermarried with the 
Indians; but the Anglo-Saxons would not stoop to this.” 
What a pity, as a first ste p to the full development of amal- 
gamation. Strange, is it not, the pilgrim fathers of New 
England made it a capital offence for a white man to marry 
an Indian ? and yet so many of their descendants of this gen- 
eration are ashamed of, and condemn the prejudice which in- 
tervenes between their principles and instincts to prevent 
their marrying negroes! Perhaps, (let them be hopeful) per- 
haps their ‘powerful and revolutionary fanaticism may do for 
them what centuries of time have not yet been able fully to 
accomplish. 

In Theodore’s lecture on the Anglo-Saxons he says, “they 
are famous for exterminating their enemies.” And is it for 
this that his party are so zealously employed in their work to 
make them the enemies of the negroes? Did the northern 
States and the British nation emancipate their negro slaves 
because enemies of the race, and desirous to exterminate them 
in a way less revolting, if not less cruel (certainly not less 
ultimately successful), than that adopted by the forefathers, 
for the extermination of the Indians? Acting on their pro- 
fessed knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon character , are the abo- 
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lition leaders secretly kindling and publicly blowing the 
flames of fanaticism, in order to the final extermination of the 
negro race in this country ¢ For this do they prevent their 
emigration to Liberia? 

At this business me ‘ting in the le eture room sever: cul very 
characteristic incidents trans page which it would ae 
more space than we can spare to do but common justi ‘e to 
and as they were marked by no new feature in ab li tionism, 
we shall pass them without individual speezal attention. 

Mr. Arracvr Tappan, President,—the long known and 
widely celebrated financier for all the modern reform socie- 
ties—opens the proceedings with the death-list in hand for the 
past year. One name he finds among the departed, worthy 
of notice; and he is a foreigner, a suggestive circumstance. 
He regrets the unavoidable abesnce of the Hon. Wm. Jay, 
who is occupied with another of the decoys of fanaticism. 
Our reformers have a great deal to do. The Presider nt has 
received “ encouraging letters from various parts of the world ; 
from every district of the United States ;’—this is not the 
first allusion at these meet ings of Southern auxiliaries to abo- 
litionism ;— and trom the Sandwich Islands.” Four Hun- 
preD dollars have been remitted thence, to be given for an 
Essay on American Slavery ; and a Taovsanp more will soon 
come to help onthe abolition cause. It would be interesting to 
know how much of these sums was contributed by the native 
teams, emp loyed by the anti-slavery missions 

The foreign frie nd whose death was announced by the Pre- 
sident was a great modern reformer. Dr. Pennington met 
him many years ago, at the Great Peace Congress in Paris, 
and again in London, at the Peace Convention. What won- 
der that E wrope has since enjoyed such undisturbed tranquil- 


ity at home, and done so much for the peace and quiet of 


Asia and Africa. 

Mr. Tappan explains to the meeting how these modern re- 
forms are financially good for their friends. He knows by 
experience ; but lest some of the members may not, he tells 
them of a clergyman, who, at least, lost nothing by refusing 
to cease from anti-sl: avery agiti ition in the pulpit. 

Gannethine might properly be said, perhaps, of the society’s 
law-suits on hand, criminal and civil; existent and expe ct- 
ant; one of which is to send Rose P orter to the State’s pris- 
on; and others to compel the State, and the city, especially, 
to open all their “ Palace Schools and Colleges,” to all the 
blacks ; and every other place and privilege w hich they may 
choose to enter and enjoy : but well may we leave these mat- 
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ters in other hands. May ample justice be generously ex- 
tended to the colored races, without forgetting what is also 
due to white folks. 

But what has this to do with anti-slavery? Why talk of the 


evils incident to the free negroes’ condition, at a meeting of 


abolitionists, whose watch-word and motto— Anything but 
Slavery,”—would seem to preclude all such foreign matter? 
Orator Fred. has thrown light on this subject ; and Dr. Smith 
deciared at this meeting, that, “in what are termed the ‘ free 
States,’ the men of color are yet partial slaves. Sixteen 
years ago,” says Dr. Smith, “I said in this building, that one 
of the etfects of our froe lom should be to. become really free, 
which we are not yet.” True enough. And yet, as demon- 
strated in “The Planter, or Thirteen Years in the South,” be- 
fore noticed in this Review, many tens of thousands of South- 
ern slaves, are really free— FREE INDEED;” as defined in 
God’s own word. 

Abolitionism, then, is not the good and blessed thing which 
its friends would have us believe it:—not “the one thing 
needful ” to negro happiness. 

As we liave to take a look across the water, though some 
things worthy of note may remain unhonured as they merit 
to be, we must leave the Tabernacle in ~ discussion of the 
financial scheme to raise the last half of forty thousand dol- 
lars, to establish and prosecute a new system of agitation. By 
this new system, pens, presses, and preachers, are to be se- 
eretly subsidized; colporteurs and lecturers employed, and 
anti-slavery literature, permanent and _ periodical, ‘liber: ally 
paid for and extensively circulated, in all the languages of 
our country and of Europe. 

A word to the wise. To what purpose is all this expen- 
diture of wisdom and wealth to be applied? It is to give 
complete efliciency to an already numerous and powerful 
combination, domestic and foreign, of the deadliest enemies 
of our country’s institutions and laws. ! 


ANNUAL MEETING AT 
EXETER HALL—LONDON, 
OF THE 
B. and Ff. A. 8. SOCIETY, 
May 16, 1853. 
The Earl of en yury in the chair. Present and assist- 


ing, Prof. Stowe, C. Beecher, and many others, like-minded, 
of various colors Lar nations. 
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Tremendous excitement on the appearance of Mrs. Stowe. 
The same when she retired. Why? She had abused the gov- 
ernment and institutions of this countr y, a8 not even one among 
the most abusive of British travellers had ever done. Such is 
reason enough for their glorification of her, and for the sus- 
pension of their own common sense. 

The stultiloquy of the Lord Chairman, on this occasion, is 
remarkable, even in the annals of abolitionism. If we had 
not known something of his antecedent intellectual exploits, 
and had not the London Times indorsed its genuineness, we 
should have no doubt of some mistake in imputing to the no- 
ble Earl, of boasted enlightenment, the farrago of arrogance, 
ignorance, and fanaticism, which make up the speech stand- 
ing to his eredit in the proceedings of the British and For- 
eign Anti-slavery Society. But the man who could say, in 
the British Parliament, that the admission of a Jew would 
destroy the Christian character of a body, already leprous 
with all sorts of infidelities and debaucheries, m: Ly well be al- 
lowed the paternity of this speech, a few passages of which 
we will give as specimens of the whole. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, who was received with applause 
by the great assembly, thus opened the proceedings of the 
meeting : 

“ We are assembled to protest with the utmost intensity of 
prine iple, and with all the force that language can command, 
against the grossest wrong which the wic ‘kedness of man ever 
perpetrated against his fellow men [cheers]—a wrong which, 
great in all ages—great in heat hen times, and in heathen 
countri ies—great even under heathen sentiment—is indescrib- 
ably monstrous in Christian days, and not unfrequently is ex- 
ercised over Christian people.” [Cheers. | 

And this wretched tirade is cheered by Englishmen, per- 
haps not one of whom has not his iron heel on more than 
one of his own country and color! Yet perhaps few of their 
oppressed starvelings are Christian people ; for so thoroughly 
is their humanity pressed - of them, that by thousands have 
they lost the capability of becoming ¢ ‘hristians, were the 
means allowed them : skeen of bei ‘ing, as notoriously they 
are, withheld from those thousands, until, as even British 
writers confess, they are degenerated by oppression below the 
common level of the savage state, to almost the condition of 
brutality! Did it enter the head or heart of any one of that 
frenzied multitude, to ask himself the question, va of a 
thoughtful answer, ‘How came slaves to be Christians? 
Had all our Southern negroes been treated with the neglect 
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and cruelty which are exercised over many millions of British 
subjects, Lord Shaftesbury had been cut off from the precious 
wrivilege of taunting our country with the possession of 
Christian slaves. 

One thought more is suggested by this passage, which must 

not be suppressed. It alludes to the subje & of our Southern 

system of servitude, not only as if it were as oppressive as 
the cruel system of British servitude, liek starves and mad- 
dens the poor, but its language is all unsuited to the sub- 
ject, and applicable only to the worst abuses of the African 
slave-trade, which is so cunningly and cruelly protected by 
British connivance, or to the heartless despotism of an Eng- 
lish press-gang. 

Again hear the NoBLE speaker :— 

“Tt is surely remarkable, and disgraceful to this century 
and generation, so boastful as it is of its progress, that after 
the institution of so many Bible societies, after so many pro- 
fessions and preachments of Christianity, and after so many 
declarations before their fellow men, that they should be as- 
sembled at this time to protest against the conduct of a mighty 
Protestant people [cheers], who, in the spirit of the Romish 
Babylon, had resorted to her most abominable practices— 
namely, making merchandize of the temple of God (this from 
an English peer in a frail house of glass ¢)—trafficking in the 
souls and bodies of her people.” [Cheers. ] 

Cheered, of course, would be such an indictment against 
our country by a British audience, so strangely ignorant as 
the people of England usually are of our institutions and char- 
acter; but how difficult to imagine even, such unreasoning and 

rabid rant proceeding from the lips of an educated nobleman 
—a British senator ! 

Leaving the residue of this specimen of ridiculous rhapsody, 
the whole of which might be, and justly too, scorchingly retort- 
ed, we will give a single passing word to one of its phrases, 

ie trafficking 1 in people's souls!” If this has any meaning 
not positively blasphemous, or at least mystically enthusi- 
astic,—if we are not mistaken in aus his lords ship would 
be at—we may be allowed to say in reply, that the souls of 
our Southern slaves have been trafficked in to. very great 
advantage to themselves, when compared with like traftic in 
other countries, of which his lordship wotteth well. Again: 

“ We are not assembled to proclaim our own purity, nor to 
stand forward and say, ‘We are holier than others.’ We 
confess the heavy share we had in by-gone days in this vé/est 
of wickedness |” 
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Thus the purblind fanatic everywhere confounds the vile 
wickedness of the African slave-trade, out of which England 
has made many a lordly fortune, and many a lordly name, 
with the Christian benevolence of our Southern States, which 
retains the poor negro in his comfortable condition, instead of 
turning him off to perish, or to fall back into the, at least, 
semi-savage state of the free negro, as daily found in our own 
North, and also in the Britsh West India Islands. 

“We declare it again and again,” continues the eloquent 
earl, “and add our deep remorse for what has passed ; but 
we now sympathize with the preponderating bulk of the 
American people.” 

Pretty heavy fellows, certainly, must be the abolitionists 
of our country, if they outweigh all the rest of the people. Let 
it pass. We have become so accustomed to outbursts of Eng- 
lish ignorance of our country, that nothing should sur- 
prise us. But for what, in this matter, does the English 
nation claim the credit of feeling deep remorse? Is it for 
having stolen African savages that it induced or forced its 
dependencies to purchase? or is it for having turned loose 
hordes of half-civilized negroes in the islands, and still keep- 
ing them at bay by the point of the bayonet, again to fall 
into savageism, orto be hanged for crime? Aside from these 
national sins, a deep remorse may well become the rich men 
of England, whose gaudy palace-homes are founded in blood! 
—the ‘blood of the “captured and the abandoned negro; and, 
far more, the blood and brains of their own miserable labor 
ing pe yor! 

‘A morsel more, and we shall have given our readers quite- 
enough for once, of the Earl of Shaftesbury : 

The pious earl has “ no patience with the misleaders of the- 
people who blasphemously rest slavery on Holy Scripture, and, 
who in this way desecrate their pulpits with doctrines better 
suited to the synagogue of Satan.” [Cheers!] 

That such a man as this earl should use such horrifie 
words,—an innocent, as he plainly is, with regard to their 
trne meaning and import in this connection y—is_ nothin 
perhaps, to be wondered at; but that he should be cheered for 
using them, by an assembly composed in part of learned 
ministers of the gospel, and of many others who could 
hardly be ignorant that his language was that of the profane 
rant of an ignorant enthusiast, or a furious fanatic, might 
well surprise us, were not the explanation at hand in his 
nobility; and also in their considering him as “a licensed 
libertine ” in a mental paroxysm. 
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That none of our readers may be led by this cheering of 
such stuff, into the error to suppose the whole English nation 
run mad absolutely with anti-slavery, it seems ne edful, that, 
in preference to aught that we might say, we quote here what 
the London Times—an important English print, which is 
sometimes right in some things— says of this rude rhapsody. 

“ Lord Shaftesbury spoke, as he is too apt to speak, when he 
has discovered what he thinks a religious principle. He 
spoke as if he had never read of slaves in the Bible—as if 
slaves had not therein been told to remain content with their 
lot—as if compulsory service was incompatible with social laws 
or moral obligations; and as if three millions of slaves could 
be safely emancipated by a single vote of the American Con- 
gress, or any State Legisl: ature, any more than all the 
infants in the Union could be summarily invested with the 
rights of full age. Indeed, he did not altogether blink the 
adverse testimony of the Bible, but he dis sposed of that tes- 
timony by the summary expedient of declaring all who rested 





on it were of the synagogue of Satan. Numerous texts of 


Seripture | with a definite meaning he resigns to the synagogue 
of Satan.’ 

Very well this for the London Times, which in this very 
article lands Mrs. Stowe to above the skies, and professes re- 
spect for her husband, who, in a short speech, called on God 
to witness to a false fancy of his own, — committing 
himself to an absurdity in morals, of a very unbecoming 
character for one of the peculiar friends of the whole human 
race. 

Having thus incidentally alluded to Professor Stowe, we 
will leave the earl to settle the question with himself and 
the “Times,” whether the professor’s distinguished wife 
should be more properly likened to Deborah the prophet- 
ess, or to Jael the murderess; while we devote a passing 
thought or two upon the professor himself. 


Proressor Stowe’s short speech from the platform of 


Exeter Hall is replete with that exact information, and with 
that far-seeing and philanthropic wisdom, which so emi- 
nently distinguish the pious sages of the ‘High School of 
Abolitionism. 

He tells his British audience, that, “in the early part of the 
Republic, it was universally ac ‘knowledge d that slavery was 
asin, and ought to be abolished. That black children were 
freely admitted into the same schools as white, up to about 
thirty years ago, and that the reason that it bad changed, 
was owing to the profitableness of the cotton ade That 
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made the change, and he took God to witness, and nothing 
else.” 

At the early time indicated by the professor, the blacks 
were slaves in the North as well as in the South. Black 
children are not now admitted into all the schools, if any, 
though no longer slaves. Their freedom has therefore proved 
a curse to them in this too, as well as in many other ways. 
How the profitableness of the cotton trade has excluded the 
free negro children of the North from the schools, the pro- 
fessor does not explain, nor can we at all understand; but 
with transcendentalistic solemnity he calls God to w itness, that 
so it is; and there’s no more to be said. 

Poor Professor Stowe! the popularity of his wife—Debo- 
rah or Jael, as the decision may be—has turned his head ; 
and he unconsciously takes God’s name in vain in a very 
profane style. 

He did not “ undertake to dictate to England, but merely 
brought before them the solemn truth, that ‘she sustained four 
fifths of the American slaves by her cotton trade.” 

The professor had somehow learned that she could not sus- 
tain herself without it; and so he suggests a magnificent 
plan to preserve her cotton trade, and still abolish the slave 
system ; which, with true Yankee boldness, he : lls them they 
cannot do, either by Acts of Parliament, or by speeches in 
Exeter Hall. This is the most humane and very practicable 
plan of the professor. England must employ her marine in 
flooding the cotton-growing regions of our country with China- 
men, who will work for sixpence a day; and they must pur- 
chase no cotton that is grown by slave labor. Ingenious, exceed- 
ingly! isit not? andso plainly and perfectly feasible! And, 
besides, the English folk know all about cooleyism. They 
have tried it in their own islands, to supply the place of the 
negroes driven from happy labor to the wretchedness of 

vagabondism and crime; and, together with the tender mer- 
cies of emancipadoism, they have introduced it into Cuba. 

In this way, the professor would make slave labor worth- 
less, and so free the negroes from slaving, by introducing a 
million or so of Chinese to slave in their stead for sixpence 
a day. 

What a needless labor of love Mr. Verplanck took upon 
himself, some years since, to vindicate the character of Las 
Casas from the ‘charge of introducing negro slavery, for the 
humane purpose of sparing his favorite Indians! ‘Professor 
Stowe makes it a mere matter of taste in phil er: to pre- 
fer one race to another. At the behest of his wife, he loves the 
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negroes more, and wishes to take the burthen from them, and 
bind it on the coolies, for whom he has no pity. Unless Mr. 

Verplanck be right, ‘and history wrong, Las Casas had no 
sympathy for the negroes, but loved the Indians. That was 
the taste of an abolitionist,—this of a Jesuit. As to their phi- 
lanthropy, it is manifestly of the same family of virtues with 
that steady and steadfast ch: arity which never roams but 
through the faéry lands of the world of fancy. It may be, 
or not, of a better kind of philanthropy than that of the noble 
order of the Sutherlands and Irish landlords, who love cattle 
and sheep better than men, women, and children; and than 
that of the Jewish aristocrat, who fed his dogs on the fat of 
the land and the larder, and denied the crumbs of his table to 
afellow man. And yet, ifit be resolvable into a question of 
taste, as it would plainly seem, then, to be sure, the odds only 
is the difference,—six of one and half a dozen of another; and 
Dives,—the Duke, the most heartless of Irish landlords,—and 
Professor Stowe, all belong to the same class of philanthro- 
pists ; and together we leave tltem. 

The resolutions made and passed at this Exeter Hall Con- 
vention are not, by any manner of means, unworthy of notice, 
any more than are the eloquent speeches which it delights us 
to honor. They show an equally nice and discriminating 
knowledge of our institutions ;—of the condition of the slaves 
of the South, which they resolve to be the most miserable of 
any of God’s creatures ;—of the awfully despotic and cruel 
tempers and habits of the Southern mas sters, whom they evi- 
dently suppose to be considerably in advance of Nero’s style 
of barbarity ;—and indeed, of everything connected with us 
and our affairs, black and white. But as they introduce no 
new phase of the subject, and are of the like spirit and intel- 
ligence with the speeches, and stereotyped besides, we will 
leave them alone in their glory. We had intended to make 
a little panoramic rec apitulation of some of the scenes and 
sayings in the great drama, but neither time nor space may 
be allowed sufticiently so to extend this article as to carry 
this intention into effect. We must therefore content our- 
selves with the duty and privilege of calling the heedful at- 
tention of our readers to some of the salient angles of the 
enemy’s fortifications. 

That the abolition party, properly so-called, is the declared 
and determined enemy of peace and truth,—of the institutions, 
religious and political, of our country,—and of the Palladi- 
um of both, the Bible and the Constitution, —it m: iy be quite 
supererogant to go into a formal proof of; but as it is our high 
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duty to know, and, so far as we may be allowed, to make the 
true friends of the truth and of the country to know, where 

their danger lies, and who are their foes, that they may op- 
pose their machinations and assaults, and be heedful of all 
such as countenance and succor them, we deem it right and 
proper to recall special attention to some things, to which lit- 
tle if anything more than passing allusions have been made, 
and tosome persons, who are to be reckoned as the men of 
mark in the army of sedition and anti-republicanism. 

To the yet uncommitted to the party, and to the young 
men especially, on whom depends the perpetuation of our in- 
stitutions, we would address a few concluding remarks for 
their earnest and honest reflection. 

For the benefit of all such as will look it fearlessly in the 
face, and by the steady light of truth, with unshaken soul, ex- 
amine its features and charac ter, abolitionism presents a 
very instructive instance of the development of error in its 
fearfulest form and color ;—the enemy of peace and truth, 
bathed in the blood of the innocent and the unoffending. In 
the mature partizan of this frightful faction may be seen 
what the scarcely discernible error of a too bold and irrever- 
ent look into God’s word and Providence may lead to, reli- 
giously, soc ially, and politically. Radical error in religion i is 
the c: iuse, social and political error the consequences, and ruin. 
the result. Such religious error always, in the end,—if pur- 
sued to the end, as in this case,—is sure to find its full devel- 
opment in the rupture and confusion of all social and political 
order. 

The French philosophy of the last century, starting from 
such error, which at home so rapidly and so long since ar- 
rived at its full and fearful development, is but now with us, 
in a large way, showing eos metal of its make. Our ultra 
reformers, of all sorts, are but the grown-up children of that 
French philosophy which early ignored the Bible, and began 
the successful demolition of all order and authority, by the ‘de- 
nial of that even of parents over their own children. Their right 
to train them in the ways of truth and virtue, above all, they 
condemned with scorn and scoffing. In the early days of our 
national existence, that monstrous progeny of all evil was 
found skulking about in our land and sowing seeds of mis- 
chief, not w ithout success. 

In ‘the scofling ultraism of anti-slavery, as shown in its bold- 
est and honestest champions, who would str ike down the Bible, 
the Constitution, and the Union, at one blow of its baton, 
that destructive philosophy has here found its development ; 
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and, fearless of God, and regardless of men, thousands are 
flocking to their standard who entered upon the course of this 
ruinous error by toying with the monster for his smiles, in- 
stead of turning away from him with indignant hatred and 
abhorrence. Ma ny are the men in our country now steeped 
in political abolitionism, that, not many years ago, would have 
replied to any such ap prehensi ion of their downf: ul, in the 
scornful language of one of old,—“ Is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this thing?” Despising the prophet’s warning 

the dog did it. Let our young men take our warning ; a 
let their elder friends . as watchful to keep them from the 
evil, as the infidel and seditious disorganizers are to decoy 


them into it; for tendencies towards the full development of 
that atheistic philosophy are rife all over our land; and if 


allowed to rise into effect, it may do for us worse far than it 
did for its native France. 

Every government on earth is at this moment reeling and 
staggering under this load of sin and folly—ours not less 
than others. And should the disorganizing elements prepon- 
derate, our incomparable Constitution will be broken down, 
never to be repaired, and our glorious Union will be sun- 
dered into fragments, never again to come together; and 
then, on the ruins of everything held sacred by the yet uncor- 
rupted, a revolutionary anarchy will be found in rampant 
power, the evil works of which will put to shame, as a puny 
affair, the most sanguinary revolution of Europe for the last 
hundred years and more! And so may be lost in despair 
the last hope on earth of a government of laws. 

Thus believing, we spe ak: and another word we have to 
say, which shade would we leave unsaid, if at liberty to do 

, Without a compromise of a solemn sense of duty. It is 
‘iil known to n any, and to all it should be known well, 


that there is a large and multiform, and, in many points, 


discordant party, who make professions of strong dislike of 
the really consistent abolitionists, and yet afford them coun- 
tenance and comfort, and supply them liberally with arms 
and implements of offence; that, in the possession and con- 
trol of these auxiliaries of the thus armed faction, are many 
widely circulated newspapers and other periodicals, which 
are far more efficiently subserving their cause, than is their 
own avowed literature directly serving it. 

What, then, other is it, or can it be, than the plain and 
bounden duty of all the true friends of the eats and its 
Constitution, to be as heedful of these, and to withold from 
them countenance and support, as if they were in full frater- 
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nal fellowship with the sworn enemies of the country and 
Constitution? The time is surely and fully come, when 
there is, in effect, a line drawn—however yet invisible to the 
general eye—between the true frie of the Constitution, as 
it is, illuminated with the blood of the fathers, and all 
others, of whatever name or ‘eaieke, eis are not such true 
friends. And if the Union is ever to be taken out of the 
market, as not to be sold at any price, then this line must be 
made so broad and bright, that he who runs may read its mean- 
ing. On its one side are all the unqualified friends of the 
Constitution in all its provisions ; on its other, are all the re- 
mainder of the nation, from the inveterate abolitionist who 
lauds the British Government and decries our own, down 
through all the grades of political dissent, to the tamest 
neutral on the lookout to see which is to be the stronger party ; 
together with the great and dangerous mass who care for 
none of these things, and are fully satisfied with the only 
ethics of ign \orance—indifference to consequences. 

We are not alarmists; for we are not ourselves alarmed. 
We have entire faith in the justice of our cause, and firmly 
believe that the yet sleeping friends of the country, both 
North and South, will awaken in time to save it; or we ‘shoul d 
have spared ourselves the labor of this article under the 
blaze of an August sun. But full of faith, as we are, in the 
ultimate conquest of truth over error, of a true humanity 
over a false philanthropy, and of patriotism over treason, 
yet we feel it to be our duty to warn our countrymen, that 
the Anti-slaver y faction, with its foreign allies, is not a mere 
thing to make fun of, as the boys say. 

Had we the power to put in abeyance all sense of horror 
and indignation, it might be pleasant enough to recall some 
of the risible scenes and persons of the late meetings. 

But when we think of the great financiers, the Tappans, 
raising 40,000 dollars, to begin a new and elaborately con- 
trived | campaign against the peace and safety of our country, 
and of the boundless wealth of the aristocracy of England, 
who are the sworn enemies of our Constitution and laws, 
which on many accounts they hate with a mortal hatred, 
—when we think serious ly of these and like circumstances, 
our sober thoughts very materi: ally contravene any dis sposi- 
tion we may have for indulgence in the ludicrous, and we 

vannot laugh. 

Some years ago, when we were younger than now, and 
when abolitionism was looked upon as an absurd and evan- 
escent monomania, we could have enjoyed exceedingly the 
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ridiculous figure of Garrison,—Lucy Stone in hand,—and 
lustily kicking away at three dead lions in turn. And the 
mad pranks of P hillips, Parker, Quincy & Co., would once 
have forced us to laugh most healthily ; but when we think 
of their most extravagant things as being so powerfully 
sanctioned, of their ‘flagitious, treasonable, and infidel 
doctrines, as being so widely received as the true creed, 
and of the means so amply supplied them to make proselytes 
to their false faith, desire itself fails, and we cannot laugh. 

We came near the enjoyment of a good laugh at Mr. 
Edward Quincy’s so completely out- Heroding Sir John Fal- 
staff on his own ground, in that unparalleled burst of grat- 
ulation,“ We have unchurched the Church! We have 
excommunicated the State! We have stood up before the 
American people and defied them! We have trampled their 
laws under our feet!” But we thought—besides that his 
name is Quincy—how greater and sadder are the ruins of 
the human mind, and of human virtue, than all ruins else 
besides ; and we could not laugh. 

The broad farce of Wendell YP hillips’ seditious and infidel 
extravaganzas might have forced at least a smile from any 
but the soberest of saints: but we were too deeply delighted 
even to smile, that the man who had in Boston denounced 
the Constitution, the U nion, and the Bib i. should say also, 
on the New York platform, that he did not thank God for 
giving us a WasHINGToN. 

Shocking would it be for that illustrious name, to be 
praised by such lips! 

In the London Hall, the Earl of Shaftesbury stands out 
conspicuously, and ridiculously enough, but that he is— 
strange to say—an influential member of the British senate. 
He is one of the modern reform fuss-makers of the age. He is 
principally employed in the agitation of fancied evils abroad 
—things at a great distance—as if in the delusive hope that 
it somehow may do something in the way of removing or 
sm: thing down bad and rough ‘things at home. Poorman! in 
his nightmare life, he seems to be const: intly on the rack of a 
torturing ap prehens sion that the political and social institutions 
of his country are about to be disrupted and dissolved before 
his eyes! It is impossible not to imagine him awaking from a 
troubled dream of being in a poor-house, sipping soup-meagre, 
and longing for roas st beef and plum pudding g, ‘lo banish from 
4 scared little mind and heart the frightful remembrance 

f the horrid dream—worse than any that haunted a former 
Earl of Shaftesbury in the Tower—he hies away to Exeter 
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Hall, to pronounce a panegyric on Mrs. Stowe—a dignified 
task for a British lord, and to fanaticize her husband, and 
all others of the few present who yet required to be f fanati- 
cized. With the professor, as seen above, he succee: ded ex- 
cellently, almost to the point of dementation. 

But all these men, how ridiculous soever they may make 
themselves to sober and truthful eyes, still, with uncounted as- 
sociates, and nameless means in possession and at hand, are 
men of power in their way ; and disastrous may it be to us 
and our country, when we lose sight of the fact, that the 
great army of cates was not more numerous, nor half so 
well drilled or organized. 


FANNY FERN. 


WE have the greatest respect for a fact. 

It is a fact that the lady who calls herself Fanny, and seat- 
ters leaves from her “ Portfolio,” is a popular writer, and 
a quoted. 

Let us examine the causes of this popularity impartially. 

We have Fanny’s book before us. The title-page tells us 
that our copy is one of the “twentieth thousand.” We be- 
lieve it. There will be a fortieth thousand in due time. 
There is great talent in the book. TZhere always is in books 
that become popular. Vow populi, vor Det. No cause, no 
effect ; without force somewhere, no motion anywhere. 

Now, what is Fanny ? 

Reader, she is—and we intend this as a gompliment—she is 
a charming little humbug. She ought to have married Bar- 
num. <A more suitable queen for that emperor of gammon- 
and-spinach, and great magnetizer of humanity at large, could 
never have been found in this most republican Atlantis. 

Barnum is a true poet, and Fanny is very near being a 
poetess. Larnum is a creative genius. The arch- -conjuror 
waves his wand ; he says impressively, ‘ Let there be: a woolly 
horse!” and there is a woolly horse. He is ¢ apable of calling 
into being a feathered crocodile, a bearded lady, a living mas- 
todon. If he took it into his head to turn spirit-rapper, he 
would raise more ghosts for twenty-five cents than you would 
vare to count. The other day he declaimed a spell, uttered 
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aloud a few cabalistic phrases— Barnum’s Illustrated, forty 
thousand dollars, price sixpence”—presto—a paper was esta- 
blished, that sells from one end of America to another. 

Let us give the devil his due! 

If Barnum de a humbug, he gives the people their money’s- 
worth in amusement. If it were only in laughing at him, 
they are well paid for their contributions to his fortune. Let 
those laugh who win. 

Now, Fanny is a literary Barnumina. 

She is an ideal Phineas. 

The fern leaves of Fanny are, of course, not leaves of laurel, 
neither are they leaves from the tree of knowledge. They 
are, as it were, the sc atterlings from the tree of life, which she 
has picked up and flattened between the sheets of her portfolio 
aforesaid. Some are in good preservation, others are torn 
and dirty, and scarcely seem to belong to the tree of life 
at all. 

All have been slightly painted with colors, not quite true 
to nature, from a want of trans sparency and reflex. [lowever, 
why criticize too close ‘ly? Even the daguerreotype more or 
less distorts every countenance it copies. Why ask Fanny 
to be more correct than the camera? The sun is true, and 
the camera but a medium. Genius is the sun of intellect, 
and Fanny makes no pretensions to genius. 

She does not set up as rival of Dickens and Hawthorne ; 
she wonders how she came to write a book at all. Like Mrs. 
Stowe’s Topsy, “ she ’spects it growed.” 

So it did. It grew by a natural process. The printers 
wanted copy, Fanny wanted money; and bit by bit the con- 
tents of her k: aleidescope were collected. 

Fanny is not an inspired Pythoness. She would laugh at 
such an accusation. Two-thirds of her passion and pathos is 
mere gas. Nine-tenths of her humor is sheer nonsense. But 
there 2 feeling in Fanny. She has a heart, though she zs 
said to be N. P. Willis’s sister. 

Need we remind our readers that that great writer and 
illustrious man is the author of sundry fern-leaf books— 
“ Pencillings by the Way,” “ People he has met,” and other 
nuge ? 

But Fanny whips her brother on his own ground. He is 
nowhere in the race. Agreeable as he may be in private life, 
in print he is a conventional bore; a fifteenth-rate Was shing- 
ton Irving, varnished over with v ulgarity and dandyism, and 

sadly minus that natural nobility which breathes beneath the 
vest of the great biographer of Columbus. 
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We, who have studied Balzac, Dickens, Thackeray, smile 
inevitably at Fanny’s crude attempts at art. Ambitious to 
be popular, she is always common-place; when she would be 
easy and reckless, she is too often outrageously vulgar; and 
where a bold defiance of conventional absurdity is Tirtended: 
a jarring coarseness is too often the apparent result. 

But Fanny writes for newspapers. 

O M: lebolge of that many-circled Inferno called American 
literature ! 

Reader, do you know what writing for newspapers means ? 

It means writing in haste, against the inclination, without 
opportunity for reflection, correction, or chance to get in- 
formation. It means dressing for a ball in the dark; paint- 
ing a picture, with a single brush for all colors; answering 
questions in science from memory, and questions of fact from 
imagination. It means attempting the impossible, and 
making fools believe you have done it. Worse than—worst of 
all, it means writing quantity in place of quality ; diluting 
flasks of fragrant wine with pails of tasteless water; ; passing 
off hollow tubes for bars of solid metal; selling your soul to 
the devil—the printer’s—for a mess of pottage ; sacrificing 
future fame to present necessities. 

Alas! how many millions of hollow columns support that 
Crystal Palace of mediocrity, in which so many fettered 
genli are hopelessly i imprisoned ! 

We have said that Fanny had a heart. rs repeat it. 
She means well. If she occasionally cants, it must be for 
want of ideas, in despair of finding matter for the copy so in- 
evitably demanded. But religious cant is always painful to 

read. We advise Fanny to drop it for the future. F lippant 
vleky is as offensive as rude profanity. 

The book is, as may be expected, of the slightest materials ; 
a totally disconnected string of sketches, scenes, and reflec- 
tions. They owe their popularity to acertain dramatic smart- 
ness of form. Some may almost be called ¢ales; and to write 
a good tale is the acknowledged acme of art in prose litera- 
ture. But Fanny cannot, apparently, write a tale, in the 
proper sense of the 1 word ; she seems to want sus taining pow er 
or concentrativeness. Her tales are mere anecdotes, or frag- 
mentary incidents. 

On the whole, Fanny is amusing and readable, if not alto- 
gether a writer for philosophers to pore over. 

Yet, whilst wishing success to Fanny, we regret to see 
her easy popularity. We can say this to owr readers with- 
out hesitation, since it is precisely to the thinking and the 
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educated that the circulation of this Review is naturally 
limited. 

Why do we regret Fanny’s popularity ¢ 

secause we n aturally ask, when we see such a book the 
book of the day, where is American genius? Where are the 
original, the brilliant, the noble works, in whose publication 
we might take a lasting and national pride, from whose peru- 
sal we might derive delight, instruction, and elevation ? 

Where are the men to write them 

We will tell you. 

They are in the law courts, in their counting-houses, or in the 
editorial rooms of daily papers, or, in fact, any where but in 
the student’s sanctum, composing works for their own and 
their country’s glory. 

It is easy to write a book. But who is to publish it ? who is 
to pay the author for his time, and defray the charges of 
printer and paper-maker ? 

We boast of our Declaration of Independence, and England 
yet triumphs in its sovereignty over our intelligence. When 
will that greater declaration of independence arrive, and 
American men demand American thoughts, in harmony with 
the present greatness and future glory of this, of all republics, 
the most clorious ¢ 

Are a few paltry and unscrupulous reprinters of pirated 
English copyrights to fetter the American mind forever ? 
Most assuredly not! American authors, be men and heroes! 
Make sacrifices, deny yourselves a thousand luxuries and 
many comforts, but publish books ; publish them at your own 
hazard, for the hope of the future and the honor of ‘America. 
Do not leave its literature in the hands of a few industrious 
females. Print, publish, aspire; and the Press, the great 
Prometheus of the age, the Titan power, before which all 
others are fading into shadows, will stretch forth its strong 
right arm, and lift you upwe ards, though Harper should rival 
you with English novels at a cent a dozen, and English 
flunkey-magazines at less than the cost of ‘their pone: 
Arise, ye mute, inglorious Miltons! Awake! arise! be 


torever fallen! 


PPP —m™"s, 
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THINGS IN GENERAL. 


AN ANTI-MAINE LAW RHYME. 


Oren the mystical bottle, 

There’s a simoon in my throttle: 

Could I to gold but convert all : 
Pepper I took in that “Turtle,” 

I should be richer than Creesus, 

Or than the canters who fleece us; 
Proving all nonsense so clearly, 

By selling philanthropy dearly. 

Let the champagne fly or burst, I 

Am so tremendously thirsty, 

[ could drink up the Euphrates. 

But the worst thing that I hate is— 
Watery worship of Croton, 

Which Greeley pretends so to doat on. 
God gave us wine to be joyous, 
Surely, and not to destroy us. 

P’raps a tee-total adviser 


Had made his omniscience wiser! 


eee 


NEGROMANIA. 


A certain man of letters arrived in the Empire City with a letter of intro- 
duction in his pocket. It was addressed to one of the editors of the ‘‘Daily 
Socialist,” and recommended the stranger to his attention in the strongest 
terms. The stranger, who was one of the most active and ardent of the re- 
publican philosophers of Europe, having, by many writings, and in many 
lands, labored to spread the faith of liberty, long awaited some acknowledg- 
ment of the books and letter which he forwarded to the editor aforesaid. But 
no answer came. He met with absolute and utter neglect from the Daily So- 
cialists, who were to have welcomed him with open arms; whilst he found 
himself honored and befriended on every side by those to whom he brought 
no recommendation but his reputation, and his desire to labor on in the cause 
of human intelligence, 

This conduct, on the part of professed philanthropists, somewhat puzzled the 
emigrant philosopher. For a long time he could not arrive at any conclusion 
upon the subject. Was it because he had exhausted his fortune in Europe, 
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and, being professedly poor, sought to work for his living? Was it because 
his philosophy soared above the petty crotchets and narrow systems of the 
supposed philanthropists? Was it because he was a man of study and science, 
and therefore terrible to half-educated and fanatic te: ‘3? Was it because 
he was evidently in earnest, that he seemed suspect to men whose sincerity 
was at least questionable? 

No! all these causes might have had their weight, but the real fundamental 
reason of the contempt with which he was treated was—-strange as it may 
appear—because he was a white man! 

That was the “head and front of his offending.” 

Had he only been a negro, how they would have hugged him, these lite- 
rary Desdemonas, so eternally fascinated by their Uncle Tom Othello! 

But he was only a white philosopher. 

The Daily Socialist disdained to notice him. 

Strange to say, he outlived their disdain, and the misfortune of his color 
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EPIGRAMS. 


I, 


Fear not the man who talks of fighting; 

Read not the book that tells of writing. 

Good authors sink the author when they write ; 
The brave, in silence, wait the hour to fight. 


II. 
Let not the care of health your moments fill; 
Who apprehends disease is ever ill. 
ILI. 
Whate’er betide, be up and doing; 
Mere thought’s a cat its tail pursuing. 
IV. 
When all is done, we now conceive, 
Infinity with thought will heave. 


DRAPE 








